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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.—The 

GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES 
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bition circular has been forwarded. 
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Co., 11, Botolph-lane. 

J. A. Hutcuison, Secretary. 
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Price 12s. bound, j 
UTLINES to SHELLEY’S “ PROME.- 
THEUS.” By Josgrn N. Patron. Thirteen 
folio , with extracts. Rewarpep by the Art- 
Union, and dedicated, by permission 


» to Mrs. 
SHELLEY. 
“A meritorious attempt to up among the public 
a taste for the classical school of Fiaxman.’’—Atlas. 
M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent- garden. 


| This Ata 32mo., in an illuminated binding, 
HE AMBER WITCH: the most interest- 
ing Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the 
CLARKE’S 


German. 2s. Le | No. XXXIII. 
CABINET SERIES of New and Popular Works. 
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“The most skilful master can little more than 
put the end of the cue into the bands of his scholar, by 
which he must conduct bimself.”—Sir Joshua Rey- 
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2s. bound, 
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MUN an Historical and Pictu- 
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“ Externally and internally, this is an it vo- 
I It is written witb so much spirit, and is so full 
anecdote, that a reader who has never seen the 
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of its natural beauties, its papers momen Ant, 
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The volume is uniform in size with 
A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
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AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


THOMAS BOYS’S 
FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION. 


THE PRIZES WILL BE DRAWN FOR 
ON THE THIRTIETH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT. 











MR. BOYS has the pleasure to announce, that, having at last received the sanction of Parliament, he is now enabled to complete his Fing-Art Disrrisution, 


BEING THE LAST DISTRIBUTION PERMITTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
hat all his Friends, and the 
Ne eee at ene ee eee aes cof cbininlog Tickets and Ragrevings with the great savantages alfetded by this Dustibeea, =” =" ™ **Alling 
Thére should be no delay, as the number of Tickets he has remaining is limited. 
es te ene ay tt at No. 11, Golden-square, and 221, Regent-street ; also of any of Mr. Boys’s Agents in the principal towns of 
” Amongst the large number of Prints for selection, now just finished and ready for delivery to Subscribers, will be found—- 


THE HEART'S MISGIVINGS, 


By FRANK STONE, Ese. 


THE ANGLER’S DAUGHTER, 
By EDWIN LANDSEER, Esa. 


THE FALCONER'S SON, 
By EDWIN LANDSEER, Ese. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 
By MISS SETCHEL. 


London: THOMAS BOYS, Printseller to the Royal Family, 11, Golden-square, and 221, Regent-street. 
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SUPERIOR BLACK-LEAD PENCILS. 
NSTRUCTIONS.={ASPHALTE of 


DIMES and ELAM beg to recommend to Artists and Amateurs their very superior Black Lead Penci of 
different degrees of hardness and depth of shade, which have been tried and Cogreved of by the ret artiste in 
and sold by DIMES and ELAM, at their Artiste’ Colour W house, 91, Great Russell- this 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE EIGHTH. 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
FROM THB ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO 
THE YEAR 1800. 


Tue year 1760 gave a younger Sovereign to 
the British nation than they had possessed since 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. George III. 
was only in his twenty-third year when the sud- 
den death of his grandfather placed him on the 
throne, “ yet he presented few of the graces and 
none of the liveliness of youth. At the same 
time he was wholly free from the vices or irregu- 
larities which commonly attend that age with 
personages in his situation. A few months after 
his accession he married Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz, who, like himself, was decorous, 
devout, and rigid in the observance of the mo: 
duties ; and those who love or admire them least 
can scarcely deny that they contributed to a 
and striking reformation of manners. Be- 
their time the court of St. James’s had much 
of the licentiousness of the court of Versailles, 
without its polish: during their time it became 
decent and correct, and its example gradually 


| extended to the upper classes of society, where it 
| was most wanted. The polish and the grace, the 
| refinement or brilliancy, perhaps, were still want- 


ing ; for neither of the two royal personages was 
particularly distinguished as graceful or brilliant, 
and the King had a strong predilection for a 
quiet, domestic, country life, and the practical 
operations of farming.”* 

With these tastes and habits, the youthfulness of 


| either Sovereign would not carry them into many 


fashionable extravagances ; indeed, since the days 


_ of Charles II., costumie seems to have had li 


or nothing of royal patronage, and still less of 
ite absolute attention. The nobility and gentry 
warted all that was new, and reigned supreme 
vieeroys of the “ ever-changing goddess,” with- 


























* Knight’s Pictorial History of England. 





out waiting for the royal sanction to their flip- 


The cut here gi 
presents the costume of 1760. The lady has a 
small “ gipsy hat,” a long-waisted gown, laced 
over the stomacher, short sleeves to the elbow, 
where very full ruffies are displayed. The gentle- 
man’s dress requires no comment: it had altered 
but little since the time of Anne. 

A writer in the St. James’s Chronicle of 1763 
is loud in his condemnation of tradesmen who 
ape their betters in dress, and declares :—“ I am 
seldom more diverted than when I take a turn in 
the Park of a Sunday, to see what uncommon 
pains these subaltern men of taste make use of 
to become contemptible. The myriads of gold 
buttons and loops, high-quartered shoes, over- 
grown hats, and vellum-hole waistcoats, are to 
me an inexhaustible fund of entertainment.” 
He then describes an interview with one, who 
appeared in “a coat loaded with innumerable 
gilt buttons ; the cuffs cut in the shape of a sea- 
officer’s uniform, and, together with the pockets, 
mounted no less than twenty-four. The skirts 
were remarkably long, and the cape so contrived 
as to make him appear very round about the 
shoulders. To this he had a scarlet waistcoat 
with a narrow gold lace, double-lappelled, a pair 
of doeskin breeches that came halfway down his 
leg, and were almost met by a pair of shoes that 
reached about three inches and a quarter above 
his ankles. His hat was of the true Kevenhuller 
size, and of course decorated with a gold button 
and loop. His hair was dropped very short be- 
hind, and thinned about the middle, in such a 
manner as to make room for astone stock-buckle 
of no ordinary dimensions. To complete the 
icture, he carried a little rattan cane in his 

d,” and by trade was a blacksmith. At the 

same period another correspondent, in great 
alarm, calls attention to “a certain French 
fashion which during the present war hath gra- 
dually crept into this kingdom—a fashion which 
hath already spread through this metropolis, and 
if not timely prevented must infallibly in- 
fect the whole nation ;” this being “an addi- 
tional growth of hair, both in front and rear, on 
the heads of our females.” He then describes 
the way in which it is dressed, by curling and 
crisping it, adding pomatum and meal ; and then 
the barber “w all into such a state of con- 
fusion that you would imagine it was intended 
for the stuffing of a chair bottom ; then, bending 
it into curious curls and shapes over his finger, 


(see umn) re- 


and reigned for more than twenty 
years, being, in fact, the great feature of this pe- 
riod of costume. In 1767,a writer in the “ Lon- 
don Magazine,” remarking that the English peo- 
ple are said to be singular for extremes in taste, 
adds 
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“The Ladies’ Toilet; or the Art of Headdress- 
ing in its utmost Beauty and Extent ;” translated 
from the French of Sieur le Grooa, the Inventor 
and most eminent Professor of that Science in 


behind the head, in order to supply the place of 
0 plone, @ tet ae Bie Sead 
of buckles, the roots 


snd S Sinan ve sorpent [et te aired oad” 
and a n or 

reaching tothe shoulder) com of two locks 
of hair taken from behind the head, with @ buckle 
inverted (running u from the nape of the 
neck to the crown, where it is fastened by a comb). 
These serpents or dragons are seldom worn but 
of conrt Dalley of bey agwceene on the stage.” It 
would be impossible to do more than give types 
of a fashion that was so varied and so elabora Me 
which increased both in size and intricacy 


fancy during the next two years, as we ma 
fon Bond 4,6 hb 


curious and learned conclusions, into 


cannot boner Be 


from 


of 
ladies’ 


plain and coloured, in 

but every lady's toilet is furnished with one of 
them, very elegantly bound, and coloured to a 
very high degree 
fig. 1 in the author's own words :~+“ This head 
is dressed in two rows of buckles (or close curls), 
in the form of shell-work, and thrown 
backwards; two shells, with one knot in the 
form of a spindle, composed of a large lock or 


book will show with what care and 


Bre coped from engravings by G. Bistham t 


of perfection.” To describe 
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to its various inhabitents, is too revolting 
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in the above 
costume of 1770. 


from an engraving in the 


t a scene in 


a plain toupee 

to the 

bow of ribbon; a 
is worn round her 
scale in 


like accurate costume upon the stage, 
wy era fashionable dress was universally exhi- 
bited ; thus 
* Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chair,” 
was not more absurd than Garrick’s Macbeth, 
in a cocked hat of the last London cut, bag- 
wig, raffles, and full court suit; or Mrs, Yates 
as Lady Macbeth, in a powdered headdress 
and a hoop at least eight yards in circumference. 
Then an audience speculated on the propriety 
of the actors’ adoption of modern costume to 
the characters they embodied ; whether a Rami- 
lie wig was not too mean for any ls and whe- 
ther Hamlet ought not to wear 


While these extravagances were indulged in 
by the rich, the humbler classes seem to have 
gradually adopted from them only that portion 
of dress that was stiff and quaker-like. The 
cut above given, from prints dated 1772, deli- 
neates the costume of plain country folks. The 





man’s dress is more remarkable for its capacious 
easiness than for aught else. The absence of 
| wig, and loose twist of the neckcloth, heavy 
| multiplicity of folds in every article of dress, 
enormous hat, and easy shoe ties, have an air 
| of comfort that contrasts greatly with the little 
| plaited cap, stiff upturned hair, uncomfortable 
boddice and stomacher, in which the female is 
habited. Her tight sleeves, long mittens, open 
| gown, carefully held up from the ground, and 
| frequently worn drawn through the pocket-holes ; 
her long white apron, and all but her high- 
heeled shoes and buckles, are precisely the items 
that went to make up the dress of a charity- 
school girl of a few years back, when they uni- 
versally appeared in the costume of the period 
when these schools were generally established. 
| They may still be seen in some parish schools of 
| the present day, that, like Christ’s Hospital, pride 
| themselves in dressing the children as their an- 
| Cestors dressed them. 
| The year 1772 introduced a new fashion for 
| gentlemen, imported by a number of young 


= | men of fashion who had travelled into Italy, 


| and formed an association called the Maccaroni 
| Clab, in contradistinction to the Beefsteak Club of 


~ | London. Hence these new-fashioned dandies were 


styled Maccaronies, a name that was afterwards 
applied to ladies of the same genus. The cut 
_ here given (see next column) delineates the pecu- 
liarities of both. The hair of the gentleman was 
dressed in an enormous toupee, with very large 
curls at the sides, while behind it was gathered 
and tied up into an enormous club or roll, that 





* Quin, when sixt old, and of 
| as to weigh twen lone, used to tly eee 


lence 
heavy enough 


mn these odd suits may be seen 
Bell’s British Theatre,” e in the 


portraits published by Smith and 


iamond knee- 





worn, which was sometimes 
with the long cane, generally carried, and 
rated with extremely large tassels ; a fi 
white handkerchief was tied in a 
round the neck ; frills from the shirt front pro- 
jected from the top of the waistcoat, which was 
much shortened, reaching very little below the 
waist, and being without the flap-covered 
pockets. The coat was also short, reaching but 
to the hips, it fitted closely, having a small turn- 
over collar as now worn, and was edged with lace 
or braid, and decorated with frog-buttons, tas- 
sels, and embroidery ; the breeches were tight, 
of spotted or striped silk, with enormous bunches 
of strings at the knee.* A watch was carried in 
each pocket, from which hung bunches of chains 
and seals ; silk stockings and small shoes, with 
little diamond buckles, completed the gentle- 
man’s dress. The ladies decorated their heads 
much like the gentlemen, with a most enormous 
heap of hair, which was frequently surmounted 
by plumes of large feathers and bunches of 
flowers, until the head seemed to overbalance 
the body. The gown was open in front ; hoops 
were discarded, except in full dress, and the gown 
gradually spread outward from the waist, and 
trained upon the ground behind, showing the 
rich laced petticoat ornamented with flowers and 
needlework. The sleeves widened to the elbow, 
where a succession of ruffles and lappets, each 
broader than the other, hung down below the hips. 
The “ Lady’s Magazine” for March, 1774, 
thus describes the fashionable dress of the day : 
—* The hair is dressed very backward and low, 
with large flat puffs on the top; toupee not s0 
low. A bag, but rather more round. Three 
long curls, or about six small puffs down the 
sides. Powder almost universal. Pearl pins and 
Italian lappets fi 


i 


Lady Amelia C——. 

collars, which are quite a late fashion, or pearls. 
Sacks, a beautiful new palish blue, or a kind 
of dark laylock satin. Trimmings, large 
down the sides, with chenille silver, or » oF 
blond. Stomacher crossed with silver or gold 
cord. Fine laced ruffles. Satin em 

shoes, with diamond roses. Small drop eat- 
rings. Turkey handkerchiefs. 

“ Unpress.—Hair rather higher. There are 
three sorts of new undressed caps. The one & 
quartered cap almost the same asa child’s. The 
other an extremely deep wing, falls on 
the hind part of the head; round, ot Turkey 
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is a very elegant hat-cap. The 
wide, shallow wing, with lappets 
. This is also a hat-cap. Very 
with small —_ Fg of ne 
bbon; or pale pink hat, cov 

iS agl nirtered with Turkey turban. Cloaks, 

mode, or light brown with white er- 
oie Trimming of the gowns white tissue, or 


brown satin.” 


tied in bun 
small chip hats, 





The same periodical favours us with an en- 
graving, from which the cut here given was 
copied, of “ Two Ladies in the newest dress; 
from drawings taken at Ranelagh, May, 1775.” 
The headdresses of both are curious: the front 
lady wears hers in a “ half-moon toupee,” 
combed up from the forehead with large curls 
at the sides, and one very broad appears beneath 
each ear; a plume of feathers surmounts this 
structure. Round the neck a tight simple ribbon 
is worn. The gown is high behind and low at the 
breast, having a stomacher, over which it is 
laced with gold or silver twist, and a large bunch 
of flowers is stuck in the breast ; the body being 
tightly confined in stays strengthened with steel 
“busks.”* The sleeves are tight, with cuffs at 
the elbows, and the smallest amount of ruffle; 
as if to form a contrast as strong as possible to 
the fashion worn two years previously, which 
has been already engraved and described. Long 
gloves are worn, and fans constantly seen. The 
gown, or Polonese as it was termed, is open 
from the waist, and it is gathered in festoons at 
the sides, the edges being ornamented with silk 
ribbon in puffs, forming a diamond-shaped pat- 
tern, and edged with lace ; the petticoat being 
similarly decorated ; small high-heeled shoes, 
with rosettes, complete the dress. The second 
lady has her hair dressed in a large club, orna- 
mented by rows of overhanging curls of con- 
siderable dimensions, above which a jewelled 
bandeau is placed, from which hang two lace 
lappets ; her sleeves are decorated with rows of 
pinked ribbon encireling the arm, which it be- 


anne Sahin to wear of a different colour to 


hoops are worn by both ladies, which appear to 

have ons placed rather lower than they were 
y worn, 

In the “London Magazine” account of the 

birthday levee at St. James’s, June 23, 1775 


| 





* It was the fashion to educate girls in stiffness of 
manner at all public schools, end‘ particolerty to cul- 
prate a fall in he shouiders and an upright set of the 

1 Ml coupled os eebente omar stock 
needle to prevent girls fem spoilin “their y 
ig their s 


much over their 
who had often felt 


f 


we are told that “ the ladies’ hair was, with few 

ns, a kind of half-moon toupee, with two 
long curls, the second depending opposite each 
other below the ear ; the hind part 
usual, for few ladies had the addition of broad 
braided bands crossing each other as if to con~ 
fine as well as ornament the back of the head 
which now appears at inferior places of public 
resort.” By which it would appear that the 
highest style of headdressing, as depicted in the 
second cut of this part, fig 4, had become vul- 
gar. go on to say, “The caps were flat 
and small, consisting merely of two diminutive 
wings, a little poke, and light flowing lappets ; 
and the chief of the clothes suitable to the 
season ; viz., light grounds, with either brocade 
or silver running sprigs ; as her Majesty, how- 
ever, is pleased to wear bows of ribbon instead of 
any other stomacher, and sleeve-knots of a dif- 
ferent colour to her gown, it is presumed it will 
soon grow into fashion with other ladies.” 

The headdresses of the ladies still continued 
as monstrous as ever, and were as severely sati- 
rized as heart could wish, but without producing 
any effect. Plumes of feathers of enormous 
magnitude, and of all the colours of the rainbow, 
were worn; and chain of pearls or beads hung 
around the mass of hair which formed the 
outside covering of the heap of tow within. 
Bunches of flowers were also stuck about the 
heads, surmounted with large butterflies, cater- 
pillars, &c., in blown glass, as well as models in 
the same brittle material of coaches and horses 
and other absurdities. The caricaturists were 
busy, and one wicked wag published a print 
called ‘ Bunter’s-hill,’* in which a lady’s head- 
dress was laid out as a dustman’s ground ; on the 
apex were seated a heap of cinder-sifters, while a 
dust-cart found its way up one side, and a sow 
and pigs made their home in the large curls be- 
neath. Among the rest the author of the “ New 
Bath Guide” wrote the following “ Humorous 
Description of a modern Head dress” in 1776:— 

“ A cap like a bat 
(Which was once a cravat) 
Part gracefully oy and pinn’d is; 
Part stuck upon gauze, 
Resem 


bles mackaws, 
And all the fine birds of the Indies. 


* But above all the rest 
A bold Amazon’s crest 
Waves nodding from shoulder to shoulder ; 
At once to surprise, 
And to ravish all eyes, 
To frighten and charm the beholder. 
“ In sbort, head and feather, 
And wig all together, 
With wonder and joy would delight ye; 
Like the picture I’ve seen 
Of th’ adorable queen 
utiful, blest 


** Yet Miss at the rooms 
Must beware of her plumes, 
For if Vulcan her feather embraces, 


Like poor Lady Laycock, 
She'll burn like a he cock, 


And roast all the Loves the Graces.”’$ 


In 1776 the fashionable writer in the “ Lady’s 
Magazine” notices that, “at Ranelagh many 
heads were lowered, and I with pleasure viewed 
the Duchess of D——’s fine face crnamented 
more naturally,and with but three feathers instead 
of seven. Lady S——’s head was the most be- 
yond the bounds of propriety, she having so 
many plates of fruit placed on the top pillar, 
and her hair being without powder, it was not so 
delicate a mixture.” From this period until 
1785, the headdress seems to have presented 
the most obtrusive feature of a lady’s dress, and 


* This title was intended as a on Bunker’s- 
ee ee re eee ot locelisies of the Ameri: 
can wer, wah ot Sale sine seers OF ieee Conk 





The -pu' of Captain Cook 
had excited much interest at this time; and the wits 
uently declared that the English ladies borrowed 
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to have constantly excited the argument and 
ridicule of the press ; it will, however, be impos- 
sible to notice here all its varieties; but, as no 
specimens of out-door headdresses have been 
given, we may turn our attention to them, and 
the following cut may help to assist the reader 
in comprehending some few. 





Fig. 1, from a print in the “ Universal Maga- 
zine,” for 1773, shows the ordinary flat hat of 
a country girl; it is trimmed with ribbon, and 
was worn by all women of the lower ranks. The 
last persons to discard this fashion were the fish- 
women and fruit-sellers, to whom it was exceed- 
ingly convenient, allowing their baskets to re- 
pose safely on the head, Fig. 2, of the same 
date, is a winter hat of black silk, worn by 
women of the middle classes. Of course, neither 
of these hats would suit the wearers of the fashion- 
able headdresses, for whom such head-cover- 
ings as figs. $ and 4 were constructed; but any 
covering was seldom wanted, as a lady of the 
first fashion could always ensure safety from acci- 
dents by keeping in her coach or n. Fig. 3 
is a calash, from a print dated 1780; it was 
made like the hood of a carriage, and could be 
pulled over the head by the string which con- 
nected itself with the whalebone hoops. Caps, 
however, were sometimes made fully as extrava- 
gant, to cover the immense heap of hair then 
worn, above which they rose and spread out at 
the sides in a of ribbons and ornament. 
+ Ades from a print of the newest 
fashion in 1786, and the lady is described as 
wearing “fa spotted gauze Therese (for so the 
large Kerchief that enclosed the head was termed) 
over a round cap, fastened with a headband tied 
in a loose knot.” Her hair is combed upward 
from the forehead, and falls on each side of the 
head in broad curls. About this time the heads 
of the ladies began to lower, and the hair was 
to stream down the back, a fashion attri- 
buted to the taste of the reigning portrait-paint- 
with Sir Joshua at their head. 
circumference of brim, turned 
into a half circle, with flat 
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a lady since dead 
these gentle hints, end lamented their disuse. 


heitan costume in the to Cook’s volumes. 

nef The aeciden scare: alleded to ecteally to 

Vd in contact with one of the candles in 
sconces of the Bath Assembly-rooms. 
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| ropean Magazine” for that year, that “ to give 
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wrist, which barely peep from the cuff. He has 
knee-breeches of buckskin, which were now “ im- 
mense taste,” and his shoes are tied with strings, 
buckles having become unfashionable. 
In 1780 the ladies began 

of their load'of hair, wearing it “frizzled” in a 
close bush all over, with pendent curls on the 
back and shoulders ; the high sugar-loaf bonnet of 
the Prench t was now introduced, and trim- 
med with deep lace, so that it hung over the face 
with all the effect of an exti . All sorts 
of uglinesses were invented and worn, answering 
to all kinds of queer names. About 1783, the 


| manufacture of straw being carried to great per- 


fection, it was introduced as an ornament to 
dress, and became, under the patronage of the 
Duchess of Rutland and other noble ladies, 
.” We are told in the “ Eu- 


an account of the straw ornaments they have ina 
great measure given birth to, and continue to 
patronise, would be tedious even to the first 
votary of fashion. Paillasses, or straw-coats, are 
very much in use; this manufacture is bor- 
rowed from the French, and is very neat: they 
are in sarcenet, calico, fine linen, or stuff, trim- 
med and ornamented with straw.” Another cor- 


| respondent, after detailing the fashionable dress of 


ends by exclaiming “‘ Straw, straw, straw! 


. | the da 
qwnyding is ornamented with straw, from the 


cap to the shoebuckle; and Ceres seems to be 


| the favourite idol with not only the female, but 
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the male part of the fashionable world, for the 
gentlemen's waistcoats are ribbed with straw, 
and they look as if they had amused themselves 
in Bedlam for some time past, manufacturing 
the flimsy doublet.” This fashion, after having 
gone the rounds of aristocratic life, descended to 
the commoners, and as late as 1795 a caricature 
of a female, styled a “ bundle of straw,” was pub- 
lished to ridicule the taste. This was the era of 
straw bonnets, which were worn in 1798 pre- 


_ cisely of the shape and form still common. 


In 1794, short waists became fashionable, and 
that portion of the body which fifteen years 
previously had been preposterosuly long, reach- 
ing nearly to the hips, now was up to 
the armpits. This absurdity occasioned a wag- 
gish parody on the popular song, “ The Banks 
of Banna,” which begins with— 

« Sepberdn, I have lost my love; 
ave you seen my Anna?’’ 
The parody began with— 
sas ~—_ee. I have lost my waist! 
ave you seen my body ?” 
The gown was worn still in front, but 
without hoops, and fell in straight loose folds to 
the feet, which were decora’ with shoes of 
scarlet leather. Immense earrings were worn ; 
the hair was frequently umpowdered, and from 
1794 to 1797, large ostrich or other feathers were 
sotent singly, or i and three t , of various 
t colours,—blue. nk, &c.,—standin 
half a yard high. » green, pink, &c., g 
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The fashionable walking d 


given above, from a print 
;” published 

The headdress of the front 

gompletey greveeten wie 
and feath Sek a veil 

round the neck ; it much the 

of those still to be seen in France. Her 

girdled by a pink silk ribbon, immediately 


lady being considerably 
and lighter than it used to be; the sleeves 
loose, gathered in 
shoulder and elbow, 
black scarf of gauze 
shoulders: they were at 
able. The other lady 
brim scarcely projecting 
corated with green bo 


ing to the elbow, 
sleeve. Both ladies carry 
article, a fan. 
Although the hoop had 
in private life, it appeared 
as great state as ever. Witness the 
copied of a lady’s court dress in 1796. 


since the days of its invention was this article 
of dress seen in more full-blown enormity ; and, 
as if to increase its size in the eyes of the spec- — 
tators, immense bows of ribbon, cords, tassels, | 
wreaths of flowers, and long swathes of co! 
silks, are twisted around and hung about i 
the most vulgar style of oppressive disp 
pinching of the waist becomes doubl 
able by the contrast with the 
the head, overloaded as it is with fe 
ribbons, and ornaments; and al 
unfortunate wearer seems to be imprisoned 
a mass of fi sufficient to render her im 
able. All the inconvenience and crush 
St. James’s levee could not, however, 
these monstrosities, until George IV. abolished 
them by royal command. 

The modern-antique style of dress, 
to engraft a classical taste in costume, a4 
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“ h h and all unable 
Thos far, wi guthor bath pursued the story; 
arrived at the threshold of the pre- 
pooper § he closes his series of notes. 
have formed a pleasurable link between 
and the readers of this journal for more than 
eighteen months, and his earnest desire to be 
weful has been most kindiy appreciated by 
many whose approval is valuable and gratifying. 
In going over so large @ field, comprising no- 
tices from the earliest period of our history up 
to the last forty years, it was not possible to do 
more, in the space at command, than briefly, 
but clearly, describe the most striking charac- 
teristies of each era. This it is hoped has 
been done, and in as elear a form as pos- 
sible, free of technicalities and “hard names,” 
too often used to give an undue air of learn- 
ing, or throw a gloss over commonplace wordi- 
ness. A condensation of style and matter has 
indeed been the chief difficulty to contend with 
throughout ; and with every desire to be brief 
the author has been compelled to lengthen these 
notes considerably beyond his original intention, 
and yet he has omitted much that was curious 
and usefulin the way of detail, which he hopes 
to communicate in some other form to the public. 
The great principle upon which he set out, that 
all historie painting should be truthful in cos- 
tame, and could be made so, he hopes to have 
proved by aid of the many woodcuts scattered 
through these notes, They are unp as 
works of Art, and are to be looked on merely as 
facts; but such they undoubtedly are, and have 
been got together with no small eare and re- 
search, and from very varied sources. By re- 
ferring to any portion of the entire series, the 
reader may see how thoroughly distinetive the 
dress of each period is, and how great the dif- 
ference made by fifty years in every age of Eng- 
land’s growth. As no historian eould venture to 
give wrong dates designedly, so no painter 


_ Should falsify history by delineating the echarac- 


ters on his canvas in habits not known until 
many years after their death, or holding im- 
plements that were not at the time invented. 


| Whatever talent may be displayed in the draw- 
ing, grouping, and colouring of such pictures, 


they are but “‘ painted lies ;” and cannot be ex- 


_ cused any more than the history that falsifies 





faets and dates would be, although clothed in 
all the flowers of rhetoric. What a storm of 
censure would that not call down! and yet the 
Painter possesses still greater power of realizing 
past events, and one that impresses itself more 
vividly and fully on the mind. Once grant the 


necessity of his 
than node painting historic figures otherWisé 


Anglo-Norman of the 
é has been frequently done; yet on looking 
the cut in the first of this series of notes, No. 
+B. 227, and that in the seeond 
P. 200, the great difference 
Visible; but mahy worse 
done, and b very great 
hy oe look at Northeote’s ‘ Death of Wat Tyler, 
council-chamber at Guildhall, and then 
consider the accurate costume of the 
‘ngraved and described in the course 
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s, will see how different it ought to have 
and in what an absurd manner the dresses, 
and armour of many different periods are 
mixed together, as if the wardrobe of a minor 
had been emptied of all its varied con- 
to dress each character in what would fit 
irrespective 
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while the latter varies from that of 1775, and dif- 
fers in toto from that of 1796. With such facts 
before us, false costume is an obtru- 
sion, and not worth an excuse, Modern Conti- 
nental painters, and some few English ones, have 
treated the most awkward costume, when neces 
to be used, with picturesque effect ; and it 
a truthfulness to their delineations—a 
a value not to be obtained by any 


In conclusion, the author of these notes would 
solicit from his readers any information they 
may be able to give on costume, the correction 
of errors inte which he may have fallen, or any 
comapenination of Ot UGS CE a 
and brasses, or rubbings from the latter. 
mission to avail himself of any source of infor- 
mation on the subject would be gladly used, and 
any hint thankfully received ; as it is his inten- 
tion to enlarge and amplify these notes, in a new 
form, at no very distant period ; and to collect and 

in a useful manner, the many scat- 
tered notices to be met with on this subject. 


Gros 
Park Village East, Hegent"s Park, July, 1844. 
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FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. 
Socizry or Inisn Artists.—The second 
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. Jong’. Nos, 25, 30, 52, 70, and 74; all 
busts, if not much idealized or elevated in style, 
are all clever likenesses. 
omASs Hisson. 
telling.’ 


No. 109, ‘ Gipsy Fortune- 
‘A small bas-felief in’ marble’ promises 
well for a first attempt. 
Tomas Faarect. No. 105. ‘ Death of Nisus 
seal red ~t ‘ I Pg gy my Be 
’ avery young man, son, we 
of the artist we have noticed before ; we should 
like to see this in marble. 
m. Kink, No: 100. 
Now for the 
Jas. Harwoop, 


A clever little bust. 


a pu at once. 
J. H. Muncany. No. 10, ‘ Castle Connell, 
Limerick,’ and ae wy bate Valentia ;’ two ef 
artist. r. 
Saed cncana Lntase eamve enter into his pic- 

tures. 

Jonn H. Netson. No. ll. A clever portrait 
and good likeness of ‘ —~— Pooley, . 
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H. G. Evans. 


flower. , 
Ww. fone. No. 38. ‘The Widow's Mite.’ A 
but we can- 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Panis.—The opinions we have so 
pressed of the powers of an artist who 


No. 31. A small but exquisite | 





’ 

blatt,” a refer- 

ations, which extends to a no- 

contents of more than one number, 

in a feeling friendly to our efforts. It has 
will i , aprinciple with us to 
justice to me works of Art of 
ion soever their authors may be (in proof 
it is only to point to the - 
in the a nron) ; for Art is == 

ual nation, but of every civili people o 
earth. We have been visited by critics who 
have come with shut-up hearts, and impressed with 
the feeling that no good thing could come out of 
Britain; and they have, in like manner, returned 
home and reported that among us, all was . 
The *‘ Kuntsblatt’”’ especially observes the space 
and attention given to the proceedings of foreign 
schools ; in this, while we commend that which is 
excellent, we call also the attention of our own 
artists to it, for we are all deeply indebted to the 
examples of other schools; and we at the same 
time know that, in some branches of Art, other 
schools have drawn largely upon us. In a recent 
number, the destruction of Rottmann’s frescoes was 
spoken of and attributed (according to the source 
whence the information was derived,) to the jea- 
entertained of the success of this artist ; the 

“ Kunstblatt”’ quotes the paragraph, and assigns 
other probable reasons for the outrage. And we 
are rejoiced to learn, how much soever the act is 
otherwise to be deplored, that at least no artist is 
in anywise implicated or suspected. We know of 
no journal in any language so sincerely devoted to 
the real interests of Art as the ‘“‘ Kunstblatt ;”” in 
ae, we — say _ es he the only foreign journal 
tre mingly rt; its views upon every 
particular subject are sound and learned, and it 
ids fair, under the direction of its accomplished 
editors, long to enjoy the high consideration 
throughout Europe which they have achieved for it. 
Of one of these gentlemen we give a biographical 

sketch in another part of our journal, 

Bea.tn.-Professor Krause has finished a pic- 
ture, which is here supposed to be intended for the 
collection of the Queen of England. It was com- 
missioned by the Baron Von Stockmar, and the 
subject is the Castle of Dumbarton in Scotland, 
from drawings made by Herr Krause during his 
recent tour in that country. 

Munica.— Schwanthaler is at present busied 
with the restoration of one of the most beautiful 
monuments of the Cathedral of Cologne—the life- 
sized bronze statue of the Archbishop Conrad Von 
H , who, in the vear 1248, laid the foun- 
dation of the cathedral. 

Viewna.—At a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Emperor Ferdinand’s Railway the 
model of a silver cup was exhibited, intended for 
presentation to the chief engineer, the Hofrath Fran- 
cesconi. It is 29 inches in height, and 12 in dia- 


a2 


ttf 


# 


| meter. At the base are figures representing Austria, 
k | Galicia, Bohemia, and Messaing ao ee the 


j 


| 





rim is modelled a railway train. 

The Exhibition of this year contained 378 oil 
pictures, 44 pieces of sculpture, 22 of painting on 
ay and porcelain, and 125 productions in draw- 
ng, engraving, lithography, and miniature paint- 
ing sii in the whole works, produced by 249 


Frawxrort.—The inauguration of the statue 
of Goethe has been pointed to take place on the 
28th of August, his birthday. The roposal for 
oy eet ye 

si lor it is on 
the Gallus and Bockenheim —— — 
ee et | Grand-duke Alexander has 
commissioned sev pieces of sculpture to be 
ont fn r Fehibi 

LBasTapT.—In xhibition of this year 
there were upwards of 550 oil pictures, of which 21 
romantic pa Pier 2 che ee — a 
He, 16 endenals, 155 landscapes, 25 nechitectee 
18 marines 
“— feet long — twenty high. 

LOGNE.— frescoes of the Cathedral have 
been commenced by the well-known artists Steinle 
of Vienna, and Morale of Munich. , 

In digging wre the, Parpose of laying the foun- 
dation of an some valuable relics have 

discovered. The first trace of them was an 
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Mary,’ while that 
work, and the other 

Fiorence. — The monument about 
erected by the Princess Canino, in 
her late husband, Lucien is a 
relievo, about nine Fiorentine 


every 
which it is to be apprehended are by no 


good taste. 

SWITZERLAND.—Geneva.—In an articlein 
the ‘‘ Kunstblatt’’ of the 11th of June, it is com- 
plained that in all French notices of Genevese 
there is not only a tone of , but also an 
affectation of compassion ex y offensive to | 
men of genius and spirit—for there are man 
vese artists of high reputation. There are 
forms of criticism (if so it may be called) in 
the bulk of French writers when 
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| Whey might receive assurance 


| arti 
| ¢ ists had devoted labour and skill to the prepara 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


meeting of the subscribers to the 
Art-Union of London was held on the 13th of 
August, in the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, by 
permission of Mr. Bunn. The nature of the diffi- 
culties which have stood in the way of the Insti- 
tution, insomuch as to retard the distribution of 
the prizes until so late in the season, are suffi- 
ciently known. The subscribers began to assemble 
long before the hour appointed for the commence- 
ment of the business of the meeting, and at twelve 
o'clock there was @ very numerous auditory, 
although we have upon former occasions seen 
the theatre much more crowded. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who conde- 
seended to preside, arrived a few minutes after 
twelve o’clock ; he appeared in the enjoyment of 
his usual good health, and was much gratified by 
the warmth of his reception. He proceeded at 
once to open the business of theday. It was, he 
said, with peculiar satisfaction that he again found 
himself in the position of chairman of that meet- 
ing. He had great pleasure in announcing that 
the difficulties under which they labou had 
been removed, through the exertions of Lord 
Monteagle in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Wyse in the House of Commons, to whom, he 
was bound to say, they were all under great 
obligations. (Loud cheering.) When he last 
had the pleasure of presiding at the annual meeting, 
he had the satisfaction of announcing a considera- 
ble increase of the number of subscribers to the 
Art-Union. Two years ago there were 7000 
s directly interested, but now there were 
4,000 subscribers to the London Art-Union. 
This must be satisfactory to them all; and it was 
certainly not more so to any than to himself; but 
the great object now was the drawing, from which, 
in the expression of his satisfaction, he would not 
keep them, since it was a business in which all 
were interested, and respecting which he would 
only say, that he wished them all success (cheers 
and laughter); and with their permission the Se- 
cretary would now read the report. 


Tae annual 


One of the Hono Secretaries, Mr. G. God- 
win, F.R.S., then the following 
REPORT. 


The late proceedings relative to the legality of this 
association, aaning engaged a considerable share of 
ames attention for some time past, are probabl 

nown by the majority of the subscribers, throug’ 
the periodical press. The Committee, however, con- 
sider it necessary to commence this, their eighth an- 
nual Report, with a brief recital of them. In April 
last, according to custom, all the arrangements were 

for the annual distribution of the funds; the 
use Of the Theatre Ree Breey-tane, had been ge- 
nerously afforded by Mr. Bunn, and his Royal High- 


ness the Duke of bridge had promised to take 
the chair. A few days before the i ppoiated time a 
letter was received from the solicitor to the Lords 


Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, i i 

0 y, informi 
bs Committee that the Art-Union of London had been 
rought under the notice of their Lordships, that they 
= advised it was illegal, and that the further con- 
tinuance of the same would render all parties engaged 
~ mag to prosecution. On receipt of this commu- 
~ ion, your Committee, in deference to Govern- 
— immediately suspended their proceedings, and 
omen ao urgent memorial to the Prime Minister, 
2 ue orth that, the Art-Union of London, since its 
- shment in 1837, had expended about £36,000 in 
a oceans and preparation of works of Art, to the 
pate ante ement of artists, and the diffusion of a 
uae ine Arts throughout the empire; that 
= the parties concerned in its management had 
it wee yal or other personal interest therein ; that 
medal’ into operation painters, sculptors, engravers, 
ws ie sinkers, and workers in bronze—a branch of 
buch po me J, this country; that they had 
7 ; ents not merely throughout the 
oe q Kingdom, bat in Ceylon, Bombay, dings: re, 
and bad the Hobart Town, Mexico, and New York; 
prs us bound her by one common interest 
duals nPortant and good one—a multitude of indivi- 
fresh pe a the world, and had opened to many 
wean thence of elevating gratification, tending to 
tee had t —- ween porenite 7 onas the Comma 

: : money in their hands 

distribution and for payment of engravers; that m - 

Works of Art, and in the majori 
~* AL, int it 
if on mend associations io their reward; and that 
a were prevented from completing their 
lage tenet the results would be disastrous to a 
- walerions men. They therefore prayed 
ring on the — of legality, that 
that no legal proceedings 


of cases looked 





would be sanctioned Set ph aE ges 
meeting were held as arranged; and promised ive 
the most serious attention to the opinion of the ‘law 
officers of the Crown before any steps were taken to- 
wards a future s n. 

They had an interview afterwards with Sir 
Clerk, on the part of Sir Robert Peel, but were unab 
to obtain any tee. A of artists was 
held in the Me numerous tions were pre- 
sented to Parliament from ail of the country, 
and ultimately, on the motion of the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Wyse, a mittee of the House of Commons 
was appointed (3rd of June) “to consider the objects, 
results, — position of Art-Unions, how far 
they are aff by existing laws, and what are the 

le means to place them on 
a safe and permanent basis, and to render them most 
subservient to the im ement and diffusion of Art 
through the different c of the community.” 

This Committee continued to receive evidence till the 
end of July, and have not yet made their Report. In 
the meantime the Exhibitions were drawing to a close, 
and the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, with the view of 
securing the continuance of the operations of this 
Association, and of pecnenting Cine to artists 
who had exhibited works during the current year, pre- 
senteda Bill tothe House of Lordstolegalize Art-Unions, 
under the provisions of which, as altered by the House 
of Commons and made law, the Association is now car- 
ried on. By this act we are enabled to proceed until 
the 3ist day of July, 1845; and it is understood that 
early in the next session of Parliament a Bill, founded 
on the Report of the Committee, will be brought in to 
place the Art-Union of London and similar Societies on 
a anent and firm basis. 

he proceedings referred to have been necessaril 
the cause of much anxiety to your Committee, 
have called for continued exertions on their part; they 
are repaid, however, by the conviction that the Asso- 
ciation will now hold a more important place than it 
bas yet done. 

The subscription for the present year amounts to the 
sum of £14 ls., being an increase of #2513 14s. 
over that of last year. The extension of the Society’s 
operations, by the appointment of additional provincial 
and foreign honorary secretaries, has been referred to 
already. There are now 271 gentlemen acting in that 
capacity, and it is hoped that the list will be still fur- 
ther increased. In America, especially, your Com- 
mittee are most anxious to increase their relations ; 
and they have accepted with pleasure friendly offers of 
co-0 ion from the officers of a Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States, recently 
named, by an act of the New York Legislature, the 
“ American Art-Union.” Every link which helps to bind 
ps nag two great nations in a good cause must be valu- 
able. The number of works of Art selected by the prize- 
holders last year was 236, including two of 
sculpture. y were exhibited for three w to the 
subscribers and their friends in the Suffolk-street Gal- 
lery, by permission of the Society of British Artists, 
and for one week gratuitously to the public without 
auy limitation or restriction. It is estimated that, in 
the whole, nearly 200,000 persons visited this exhibition, 
and that, too, without the occurrence of any accident— 
another gratifying proof, if it were needed, of the 
eagerness of the public to avail themselves of any op- 
— to examine works of Art which may be af- 
‘orded them, and of the perfect safety with which, 
under proper supervision, this privilege may be ac- 


Since the date of the last general meeting the print 
due to the subseribers of 1843, ‘ Raffaelle and the For- 
narina,’ engraved after Sir Augustus Callcott by Mr. 
Lumb Stocks, has been distributed. At the same time 
the outlines in illustration of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
engraved after Mr. Selous by Mr. Henry Moses, were 
distributed to the subscribers of the current year. 

The Committee cannot avoid congratulating the sub- 
acribers on the excellence of both these works. 
have to state that, in pursuance of the advertisement, 
which provided that, in the event of engraving the out- 
lines selected, the artist should receive a further remu- 
reration to superintend the publication of them, oy 
manag gr gan of 60 guineas to Mr, Selous in - 

on to the premium. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was pleased to yo a of these illastra- 
tions, and, in reply to a letter addressed to edves 
Highness by the Honorary Secretaries, com 
Mr. to a his Royal Highness’s 


land, and t made under 

tion with that end in view, give this testimony much 

ened value than would result simply from bis Royal 
——— exalted position. 


marked and decided change in public opinion on 


present reign, form the _— (oe 
t and wiil not m n! 
page in the volumes of the future historian. tish 
have — a cers ed and — 
to essa works whea the opportun shall = 
footed’ teens and the British public ane they will 


willingly contribute means for the ion of such 
and oooh enjoyment in the Bh ad ames them when 


R.A., by 





The after Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, 
Mr. Goodall, rhe Castle of lachie” due t the sub- 
scribers of the current year (1844), in addition to the 


P 





outlines, is in a forward state. The fact that two such 
see 5 Seen OTe, Twas mala oy 
cu nces, cost a guinea or more,) can be pro- 
for subscriber of that sum, and still leave 
amount for the pur- 
affords an extraordi- 
results of co-operation. 
for will receive an 
, after Mr, Mulready, R.A., by Mr. 
G. T. Doo, ‘ The Convalescent,’ which is far advanced 


and have placed it in t 


for that pu The 

occasions, W it can be done with advantage, to en- 

oot pictures purchased oy Se Association, and they 
ook with much anxiety for the result of the selections 

about to be made. It cannot be too strongly reiterated, 


tion, and endeavour to 
highest ob; On t 
would call 
who have so 


n.”* 

[Then followed the accounts of the Engravings.] 

In order to ensure a for engraving 
hereafter, and to induce production of a superior 
work of Art, your Committee are about to offer the 
sum of £500, under conditions which will be adver- 
tised, for an original picture illustrative of a 
Seen’ tall i, - See tes tf da iss, 

cture, 8) sent in an '. 
rom which the selection shall be and that the 
artist shall undertake to complete the fi painting 
within twelve months after the decision. 

In his competition to the artists of the 
United Kingdom, 
hope that the result may be creditable to the wn 
They seek a work of the highest order of merit, a 
of mind; and gow Bee go 
ability will be i See SO ae 
merely by the sum of money secondary con- 
Laer tal ea 

nowledge 
the kingde 7 ror on M parts abroad 
the kin as as to many 

ee teem from Fiaxman’s ‘ Michael and 
and Sir R. Westmacott’s i Nym 

r. 


ae already Salshed, 80 - those egg eo who are 
rtunate enough to re a to-da 
rill reo ad A. ph ahs “i 


will receive them almost 
he unfor. 
: Weta ei 


medal of Chantrey has been 
tunately, partly by the illness of Mr. 
and partl by the success of our 
led the ment to call 

ly for medals for the 
completed, and will probably 
short time, 
Stothard has been commissioned to execute a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Your 
immediate steps to obtain 
Sir Christopher Wren an 
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sident. The 
has been filled the appointment of John Auldjo, 
Eaq., F.R.S. : tte Right Hon. Lord Mon 
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remote: moreover, admiration of what is beautiful 
ie not far from an sdipiration of what is good. Every 
effort then, however humbie, to increase the influence 
o taeee porerte: Gajoymente which. teey’ present, 1 
the eleva en ; . 
conduct to Regnes happiness and prosperity, and 
entitled to suppo 
Gores Gopowin,) H 
Lewss Pocock, } secretaries, 
The having been read, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge weld he had much pleasure in introducing to 
their notice Mr. Wyse, the member of Parliament, 
to whom they were all so deeply indebted. 
Mr. Wyse was received with loud and protracted 
. He said he had been oe 
grateful task of moving the acceptation of the re- 
port which had just been read, a report doing infi- 
nite honour to their Institution. In the momentary 
interruption which they had suffered from the Go- 
vernment, he did not perceive any evil result. 
The Administration had been upon to sup- 
ings which were literally an infringe- 


| ment of the law; they had no choice but to take 


dingly; and, whatever might be the 

course pu by the Government, he had fore- 
that advantage must ultimately result to the 

; for whenever the public attention was 
turned to any particular object—if that object were 
a worthy one—it was sure to be placed upon a 
more secure and satisfactory basis. He had no 


| view of arresting the proceedings of the Government 


against these Institutions. His pur was to go 
deeply and deliberately into their merits, to ascertain 
their capabilities of subserving to the benefit of the 
Fine Arts, and, therefore, to the advancement of the 
nation. With such view they (the Parliamentary 
Committee), relying on the evidence laid before 
them, came to their conclusions. In the course of 
the inquiry, he was bound to say that he had met 
with the most cordial co-operation from all who 
were concerned in the management of Art- Unions. 
evinced great anxiety to place every part 


system in the clearest light before the Com- 


| mittee. Much doubt existed as to the utility of 


these Institutions, and many s who were not 


| sufficiently acquainted with the principles of Art- 


- | vantage, or, if productive of any, 


roductive of no ad- 
believed that 
advantage to be counterbalanced. It was there- 
fore a matter of importance that the public should 
be in a position to form an accurate judgment on 
the subject. The evidence about to be published 
by the House of Commons would afford them an 
opportunity of doing this, and more too, as it 
would enable them to contrast the operations 


Unions believed them to be 





| of the Societies in this country with the pro- 


| some who held the opinion that the tend 


ceedings of those in Germany and other Con- 
tinental nations. And here let him be permitted 
to remark that another great advantage might 
be expected to result from the inquiry thus in- 
stituted. They were at a period of their insti- 
tution when it might be productive of the greatest 
good or the greatest evil. (Hear.) There were 
of 


the Arts was of ademoralizing character. He had 


| heard that opinion advanced in the House of Com- 


| 


} 
' 
| 


| different idioms 


| mons, but those who held it had, of course, arrived | 


at it from an inaccurate conception of what Art 
really wes. Art,after all, was but another : 
it was the mode of givin 


expression to the feelings 
of a second mind. If t oe 


language of words was 


| employed to give expression to the reason, so the 
| language 


of the Arts might be said to be employed 
| to the imagination. (Loud 

usic, sculpture, aud printing were only 
of the same tongue; and if we 


to give 
cheers.) 


| should not refuse the language of our nation, or 


| writer had employed those | 


we had 


that of Rome or of Greece, because some immoral 


impure sentiments, so no one 
merely os t 
to express the baser ideas of an impure imagina- 
tion. (Loud and repeated cheers.) "ia. ook ad- 
mitting that Art had now and then been perverted 


because some painter or sculptor had used it | 





hould - ~y~ t, | 
8 rej rt, 
| which might be employed for ahigh aeediion 


| public at large, 


how often had it been employed to excite high and _ 


be Ay oe oy lew 
was not men elevated b 
of a Michael An ~ 4 or a Raber Ite 
ny ne © q & pay ag works of such 
aS it from him to My cmey 5 
without interfering with the conscientious 

any man, might he not be wie 

buildings of high 


Let no one tell him that | 


lation | 
It was the | Parliament was attributable 
kindness 


| 


that dictum; but, | presumed 


itted to say that | ter to that 
design which might | but mainly intended for the 


| the bill whi 


j 


be beneficially ado 


rned with scriptu 
tions. (Cheers.) As 

08 

civic 


historical 
uable i 
com 


FF 


he thought it a most 


i 


BEF 3 


to ot. the - over w 
exercised control with paintings illustrative 
origin, and of the character and deeds of 
nected with them. (Hear, hear.) The 
house of London—a buildi y 
works of Art—might not an edifice 
made a most fit le of the illustrative 


fis 


a! 
2 


At no period in the his 
not been some dis 
and the spirit 
might be  eepent 

propria to ief magistrate? 
dao At Liverpool a step of this 
being taken; he hoped the example would 
lowed. There was every reason to antici 
it would. Much of the im of suc 
as this was disseminated from the thr 
happy, most happy, were we in having 
over our country one who knew how to encou. 
rage Art in a spirit worthy of Art itself. (Re. 
peated cheers.) As one of the al Commis. 
sioners of the Fine Arts, he (Mr. Wyse) could 
safely say, that more enthusiasm, joined with a 
more excellent discrimination, he never wit. 
nessed than in our beloved Queen. (Hear, hear.) 

aristocracy 


ai 


s§ 
a 


But it was not to the throne or the 
alone that he looked, at this epoch, for the encou- 
ragement of Art; unless the people constituted 
the pedestal of the pores, it weal be ip vain to 
hope that it would stand. Happily, however, 
there was every reason to believe that the Arts 
were daily ming more and more appreciated, 
Let them look at the throngs that crowded to the 
recent exhibitions in Westminster-hall! It was a 
sight that might do good to the heart of the phi- 
lanthropist, as well as to the lover of the Arts, 
Not an accident among that immense assemblage— 
not an injury done to any work deposited—not even 
any necessity for the presence of a policeman. 
(Loud cheers.) The ple had now approved 
themselves to not despoilers, but the pro- 
tectors of Art; and why Ae Because be | 
permitted to povdicuate gratification 
from Art. (Cheers.) In fostering this love of the 
Arts, it was his belief that the Art-Union had 
done much service. He trusted it would continue 
to carry on its operations in the same spirit ; and, 
as one means of encouraging Art, he recommended 
that attention should be paid to the quality and 
style of the engravings published by the Com- 
mittee. Every one of these engravings, let them 
remember, conveyed a m ’ j knew 
not what effect it might have upon the minds of 
many of the thousands who would see it. They 
should bear in mind, therefore, in all their acts, 
the importance of the obj had in view; 
and having given them caution, he would not 
longer detain them, but move at once the adoption 
of the report. 
nae motion yes  peoundl by pir. Tonto, and 
ing put from ir, was unanimously carried. 
Mr. Ewart, M.P., then moved a vote of thanks 
to Lord Monteagle and Mr. Wyse for their recent 
indefatigable exertions to place the Art-Union of 
London on a sound and 


permanent basis. 
Mr. P., having seconded the motion, 


4 4 
it was unanimously agreed to. : 
and ap 


Lord Monteagle returned thanks, 
that he had also the pleasing duty to perform 
doing honour to those to whom honour was dee, 
and without whose aid and o-canee 
in Parliament or elsewhere w 
less—he meant the Committee 
(Hear, hear. sah canal 
observe that the mem 


and 
world, owed a 
the illustrious 
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ighness. In him he had found not onl 

a niethy, but that practical exertion, which 
the house of Brunswick never failed 
the furtherance of such objects. 
(Hear, hear.) To his Royal Highness, therefore, 
who added to his (Lord Montes: le’s) arguments 
the weight of his high station and of his personal 
ience, an experience which — pe Fw other 

i ir thanks were primarily and essen- 

Sty dee. “(Cheers.) He was also much indebted, 
in the progress of the task he had undertaken, to 
the assistance he had received from the Marquis of 
Northampton, a nobleman not only distinguished 
for his knowledge of and deep sympathy for the 
Fine Arts, but himself the president of the first 
scientific society in this country. So far from 
aloof, or from considering the Fine Arts 

as separate and distinct, or, as some more absurdly 
considered, as inimical to the cause of science, it 
was that individual, the representative of the scien- 


the Princes o 
to display in 


logically claimed the Fine Arts as the sisters of 
science, and given to them the weight of his influ- 
ence and co-operation. (Cheers.) He quite agreed 
with his hon. friend Mr. Wyse, that in order that 
the Fine Arts should meet with their just elevation 
and reward, they must be supported by the great 
educated masses of the country. There must be ex- 
cited amongst those classes an amount of apprecia- 
tion for the labour, the talent, and the genius of the 
artist which would enable them not only to admit his 
superiority, but regard him as an instructor and a 
friend. By the distribution of their last beautifully 
executed work (by Sir Augustus Callcott), the In- 
stitution had excited a sympathy for one of our most 
eminent artists ; and he sincerely hoped that the day 
was not far distant when that amiable man might 
be restored to society and to the Academy of which 
he was so great an ornament. (Hear, hear.) The 
object of this Institution was not merely the diffa- 
sion of a few thousand pounds amongst the artists 
of the country, although he did not by any means 
undervalue that advantage—he rejoiced at it; but 
their primary object was to give to British artists, 
by creating amongst the people a love of Art and a 
oy for the professors of it, a higher, a greater, 
a more enduring reward in the feelings and 

sympathies and the due appreciation of their fellow- 
men. (Hear, hear.) He had heard it said that the 
distribution being one of chance, the selections 
would follow the order of chance, and consequently 
be very injudiciously made. If so, every picture 
injudiciously chosen might be used as an argument 
in Parliament against the Art-Union. But those 
who could not rely upon their own judgment would 
readily find persons of experience willing and anx- 
lous to assist them. The members of the Commit- 
tee and artists in general would be most happy to 
assist the holders of prizes in their selection from the 
works of Art. Although it was necessarily a matter 
of chance in coming from the wheel, he hoped the 
successful contributors would endeavour to make it 
& matter of skill and judgment when they proceeded 
to the room in which they were to make their se- 
lection ; and this they could always do by securing 
the advice of more experienced persons - 
elves. The noble lord concluded by mo 

the thanks of the meeting to the Committee 
officers for their past services, with a request that 
they continue them,” &c. 

Alderman J. Johnson seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Wyse supported it, and returned thanks for 
me genoer which had been done him in the former 


The resolution having been agreed to, 

Mr. T. Donaldson, as chairman of the commit- 
tee for general purposes, acknowledged the compli- 
ment paid to his services, and moved the thanks of 
the meeting to their Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. 

dwin and Pocock, for their valuable services, by 
Whic on had promoted the best interests of 


The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Mor- 

and agreed to, those gentlemen returned thanks. 

Duke of Cambridge here stated that, this 

pie ee oo ore 
wi 

oh to go to Bushy. — 9 ox: ‘ 


His Royal Highness then retired amidst univer- 


“nm 
the drawing then commenced, the results of 
appear in the subjoined list of the prize- 





wnt Institution, without communicating with his | 
yal 
that 


tific bodies of this country, who had truly and | 





LIST OF PRIZEHOLDERS, 
AS DECLARED AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE MEMBERS, HELD IN THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE, ON TUESDAY, 13TH AUGUST, 1844, 


torte: 


Entitled to a Work of Art of the Value 
dred Pounds.—Miss. C. Hennington, 
Melling, Kirkby 

Entitled to a Work o 
dred Pounds.—E. M. rge, 92, ps 

Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Value of Two 
Hundred Pounds.—W. Saunders, B -on-Trent ; 
J. Flamank, Tavistock, Devon, 

One Hundred and Fi Pounds.—E. Aslett, Houns- 
low; Silentio, 4 B. Brett, 26, Nicholas-lane. 

Hundred Pounds.—Joseph Chantler, Pike’s-lane, 
Bolton; W. Collingwood, 


37, Russell-street, Li ; 
Charles Kilburn, Esq., per W. Kilburn, +» Bertram- 
Hampstead ; § Maberly, General Post- 
Office, Dublin; Mrs. W. H. M‘Queen, 184, Tottenham- 
court-road ; Mrs. Watlington, 45, U Bedford. place. 
Righty Pounds.—John Gliddon a6, St. Paul 
samy Gandia New Town; Henry Loscombe, Andover ; 
H.' L. Layard, Colombo. — B. Morris, 77, Lom- 
Getons a. aee mee Rowings oe 
ge; J. A. Symin . 
Seven Pounds. R. M. Bacon, Cossey, Norfolk; 
ber, 30, Western-road North, ae 
Mrs. P. Cruikshank, 20, Hyde-park Gardens ; Dr. Cul- 
ham, Dartford; W. Davis, Kad.» Wincanton; Hen 
Hill, Tettonhall-wood, Wolverhampton; Rev. C. 
Parker, Ashtead-lodge, Epsom ; Samuel Walker, Mea- 
a oe hentinnbe Old Change; Ed 
.— — Brankston, 39, ; Ed- 
salt tin. F.R.S., British Museum; John Keats, 
High-street, Croydon; William Musgrave, Mount 
Preston, Leeds; T. Pritchard, Llanfillan, Mongomery- 
shire; G. Reed, Blackheath-park; T. G. Sambrooke, 
Water-street, Strand ; Henry Sheatfield, Chidding- 
stone; Dr. Smith, Crutherland, Glasgow wy William 
Vickress, 2, Bridge-road, Lambeth; W. E. Walmisley, 
1, Adam-street, Adelphi; Robert Winter, 16, Bedford- 
row 


Fifty Pounds.—E. H. Braby, 20, Park-street, South- 
wark; Rev. E. Coleridge, Eton Colleges W. Cockshot, 
Sy ce “st T. a pings * apg mys —— ae 

ury- place, Islin ; Mark Grigg, Plymouth; 
tw Haslewood, Bridgenorth j Thomas Hopwood, 
Whalley, Clitheroe; T. Reed, Downham-market, 
Norfolk; Jos. Sander, 9, Elm-tree-road, St. John’s- 
wood; A. Scott, Halifax, Nova Scotia; William Thur- 
g Saffron Walden; F. Young, 16, St. Danstan’s- 
hill; Buckley Ward, Leicester. 
Forty Pounds.—Hy. Christian, Water-lane, Brixton; 
Edward Colville, Sydenham; Rev. G. Cunliffe, Wrex- 
ham; Mrs. Evans, Highwood-hill, Hendon; J. Ham- 
mond, Leominster; Charles Hardy, Lowmoor, Brad- 
ford; Mrs. Hudson, Easton, near Bridlington; Fras. 
Kimpton, Eari’s.court, Old Brompton; Jobn Kirch- 
ner, 10, Newington-crescent; G. Miles, Lewisham- 
hill; Luke Minshull, Stoke-court, Bromsgrove; Rev. 
W. P. Pigott, Bemerton, ey J. G. 30, 
Lord Nelson-street, Liverpool; E. J. Seville, 35, Grace- 
church-street ; John Sim, per W. Sim, 8, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple; J. Stewart, Clapham, Kirkby Lonsdale; 
W. Sunderland epee Miss ering 
Chillam. Canterbury ; Charles Wilding, Powis 
Park, Montgomeryshire ; Rev. W. Wilson, Newbury. 

Thirty Pounds.—Countess of Arundel and Su , 8, 
Great hope-street; Rev. J. Clarke, 17, Brunswick- 
square, Brighton; Wm, Cobb, Maidstone; Mrs. Cum- 

ing, 1, Manor-street Cottages, Holloway; Rd. Dalton, 
University Club ; Thos. L. Donaldson, 7, H. t, 

; Mre. Eyre, 10, Marine-parade, Dover ; 
John Foster, Driffield, York ; Wm. Featherstone, Para- 

Marylebone; Mrs. Hart, Abbey, Cerne, 
Dorsetshire; T.R. Jefferson, West-lodge, Clapham: 
common; C. U. Kingston, Grammar 1, Ash- 
bourne; Miss Emma Ledger, St. John's, Southwark ; 
Lady Lusbingto square; Gilbert M‘Dou- 

» Parthenon 


4l, 

e; Dr Pe gast, Lewisham-hill; W. 8. 
Potter, Lower Thames-street; Miss Story, St. Al- 
ban’s; Jas. Thompson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Robert 
Teesdale, Darlington; J. B. Triscott, Plymouth; Miss 
E. Vickress, 10, Brompton-road; W. Wybrow, 


Mortlake. 

Twenty-five Pounds.—W. Biggs, 31, Conduit-street, 
Bendeteate C. Blee, Falmouth; Miss Coombe, 3, 
Hertford-street, Mayfair; H. F. Cook, 9, Lamb’s Con- 
duit-street; Rd. Eaton, Ordnance-oftice, gn 
Hy. Edward Ely-place, Holborn; R. Fuchslin, 
203, Bath-build heffield ; pg — Gourlay, 


son, Market-place, Leicester 


M 3 Ww * Reynold ° Soaborne, Corewsll 
a » We 8, q ; 
Joba’ Michell, Andrew’s-cottage, Norwood ; ‘Dr. 
Noble, Dannett’s-hall, Leicester; John Parsons, H' 
street, Oxford; —— Richardson, 3, Francis-place, 
bargh; W. G. » 37, Great Westmin- 
ster; William » 14, West ——_ 
square; Thomas er, — i! aay 5 
St. Martin’s-row, Birm ngbam AN Tarbutt, 


N piggy R. 
ford, orkshi . Walker, Norton-villa, Worcester; 
Tuomes Whittaker: BilPecourt, Kuster 
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Thomas 
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; 
To No.4; W. J, 
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. J. Jones, 
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ere Dublin ; 
Dublin; A. M. M‘Heath, Windsor-street, 
Rev. E. Marshall, Somert ood 


Henry Philli 


Portland village 
Blackfriars-road ; 
Richard llth Hussars, Dablin 


M . 
2, Parade, nre-roen, Vesshes J. M,. 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne; . Ww. 1 Strand ; 
J. B. Shearman, 


. BE 23, Great Tower. 
Chichester; Alexander Walker 
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W. Williams, 6, Great George-street, Westminster Ea. 
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Cadogan-terrace, Chelsea; E. W. Yarrow, W 
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Ten P Rd. Adams, Selby, York; Alex, 
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;. William 
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THE LEGALIZATION OF ART-UNIONS. 


Tue enactment, under authority of which, the dis- 
tribution of the of the Art-Union has taken 
place runs as fi — 


“a” BILL, ENTITULED AN ACT FOR LEGALIZING 
ART-UNIONS. 


: Scrutineers. 


ful games: and whereas it is expedient that all 

subscribers, contributors, and other 

persons to such voluntary Associations 

or Art- Unions as aforesaid, or acti oe 
a 


y such purchases of 
rt, and the distribua- 
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Fabel Red 
Heteythsy 


£2 
25 
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regulated, wil! lead 
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volun asso- 
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charter or charters = may pave — pane » 
the deed of rship or other instrument con- 
stitutin such eetien. or the rules and regula- 
tions which may have been approved of, as herein- 
before set forth. 
“* And be it enacted that this act may be amended 


repealed by any act passed in the present session 
Parliament.”’ 
—— 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
PICTORIAL ART. 
By J. B. Pyne. 


Paar VIII.—Srvce. : 

Tue term style, and which is a very comprehensive 
one, is not here intended to be taken in that occa- 
sional and arbitrary sense of the word which im- 
lies a certain class of work, such as history, 
dscape, portraiture, &c.; but as comprehend- 
ing the different modes of treatment, and particu- 
Jar character and impression, of which either class 
of subject may be susceptible; and as the same 
term is applied to different persons’ general tone of 
speaking or writing, such as first, high, grand, 
and impressive ; second, learned, imaginative, and 
elegant ; third, close, compact, and literal; and 


or 
of 


| fourth, little, mean, and quibbling. 


These several styles are so closely analogous to 
those of painting that some of them may, with 
perfect propriety, be carried from the description 
of one art to that of the other, and convey a most 
correct impression of the general character of any 
particular work. 

The first of these styles belongs—and not so 
much to the subjects themselves as to the mode of 
treating them—to the historical compositions of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, and the landscapes 
of Nichola Poussin ; the second to the best works 
of Claude and of our own Turner; the third to 
those of Terburg, Hobbema, and Ruysdael ; and 
the fourth and last, to the productions of the whole 
pigmy swarm of pettifogging ‘‘ minutia-mongers’”’ 
of the Dutch—particularly—and every other school: 
they are too numerous to recollect, and too a 
nificant to respect ; are the copiers rather than the 
imitators of nature; and occupy about the same 
rank in Art as does the cheese-mite in natural 
history. 

The highest province of style, and its most legi- 
timate tendency, is to elevate and sublime ; and it 
would be a rather obvious question with some 
whether works at the lowest point of depression 
can be properly said to have any style; but as 
tastes vary between the utmost purity and gross- 


| ness, so style is acknowledged to include within its 


| 


i 
| 
| 


range, works of a grovelling as well as of a soaring 
character. 

Man, while he may feel a very natural repug- 
nance at the associateship, cannot deny to the idiot 
a place within the natural limits of his species; 
therefore the low style in pictorial art, the dog- 
gerel in poetry, the hobbling and toddling dance of 
the Chinese, and the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar’’ in 
literature, must be allowed to go hand in hand as 
co-representatives of the lowest possible state of 
their several arts. 

bare subject of a picture—when not in- 


tof the Fine | volving the human passions, or the incidents in 


the histories of man—may be considered as ad- 


or which dressing itself merely to the senses ; but style is 


mem- 

bers, bseribers, thereof 

shall be freed and discharged from all pains and 

penalties enacted against parties concerned in ille- 

gal lotteries, lit or 
son of any acts or 

them in furtherance of the purchare or distribution 

‘such pletares or other works of Art as afore- 

said; provided that a royal charter or charters 

been first obtained for the incorporation 

provided that the deed of 

t constituting such 

lations relating 

have been first 

n and approved of by 

_ Most Hon. Privy 

ations, and a copy 


th 


mittee 
for 


Te 


shall ha 
ducted in strict conformity with the royal 


| capable of lifting it into the high 


| 
| 





capable o ons of the 
imagination; of creating passion and feeling out 
of ings in themselves passionless ; and, through 
the legitimate operation of analogy and our sym- 
pathies, it wraps the sunny and genial landscape 


| equally with subjects from human life—within 
unlawful 1 emp by rea- | the warmest recesses of our hearts and our me- 
done by or any of | mories; which become purified and sublimed bya 


companionship with those high impressions, which 
radiate a work conceived under elevation of pur- 
pose, and consummated by high style. On the 
other hand, a defective and inappropriate style 
may degrade to worse than commonplace one of 
the grandest scenes in nature, or reduced to a 
melancholy ridicule and contempt, one of the 
sublimest passages in the history of man. Breughel 
and Brill, by the adoption of a mean style—at 
least in their second-rate pictures—have made 
themselves unworthily eminent by a desecration 
of fine natural scenery, for which they neither of 
them would appear to have had the slightest 
feeling, according to the critical voice of the pre- 
sent age; although, at the time at which they 





ee 


September, 


inted, they enjoyed an extended reputation 

igh anaes neither of which had eee 
corded them if, instead of the sixteenth, they had 
worked in the nineteenth century. The of 
the younger Nasmyth, Smith of and 
Barret of the time of Wilson, whenever a really 
fine scene form the subject, fall under the same 
censure. 

Our own cabinet-sized National Gallery con. 
tains numerous works in which the abasement of 
subject by style is eminently conspicuous ; 
in no one instance more so than the picture 
Caravaggio, of ‘ Christ and his les at Emaus,’ 
unless it may be allowed to cede in humiliation 
and pictorial twaddle to West's‘ Healing the Sick,’ 
oF Of this subject, an treated by 

subject, as trea it 
difficult to speak in terms sufteientiy oti and dis. 
passionate to avoid the charge of prejadice ; itis one 
‘or which the master was totally unfitted in tempera. 
ment, and unequal in power; and it unavoi 
sunk and became desecrated under the coarse feel. 
ing and hard-handed style of a man who was, not. 
withstanding, capable of raising a common inci- 
dent even ond that t of excellence and 
interest attainable by a painter of double his calibre 
for dignity and sentiment of a more sublime cast. 

The want of that action and diversity of character, 
which of themselves are capable of giving interest 
and effect to some lower subjects, renders this (the 
‘ Last Supper’), and some others of quietude and 
dignity, inefficient in the hands of any but the 
most powerful ; and, while it would be difficult to 
think of any individual painter who could have 
treated the picture in question with less propriety 
of style, it would be 4 age hazardous to name 
one capable of raising it by high style to that posi- 
tion, short of which such subjects had better re- 
main for ever unpainted. 

The style of composition, character, and colour 
rad mene — —_ s we: oe eg the me- 
ancholy grandeur and simple dignity seene. 
His gross and bulbous contours would have ill- 
suited the manly and muscular moulds of the apos- 
tles; and the chances are, that his Christ would 
have had in it too much of royalty, and too little of 
divinity to suit the character of the man of many 
troubles and acquainted with , as well as the 
Redeemer of the moral world. The admirers of 
the technical beauties into which colour and can- 
vas are convertible had been, thrown into 
ecstasies ; but the moralist and philosopher, with 
the man of matured high taste, had sighed over 
the perverted and misapplied powers of the most 
beautiful colourist in the world. 

It is always pleasanter to have to notice great 
successes than to even allude to failures; and a 
satisfaction to see a man of moderate powers shine 
in his proper sphere, rather than to witness the 
humiliation of a really great one, in going out of 
his own natural walk to fail. 

Caravaggio’s ‘ Locksmith,’ in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, may, therefore, be said to be as extraordinary 
an instance of consummate success, as the picture 
just noticed is one of failure. Here the 
coarse and impetuous Milanese had but to follow 
egy yeep 
and, a fine piece of racy . 
nature before him, to secure the happiest results. 

This man’s career—though a short one, for he 
died at about forty—forms one of the numerous 
instances which prove that a man’s greatest chance 
of success lies in his following out steadily and re- 
solutely the peculiar bent of his own inclination as 
Beh raat met be ea 

ppen to vogue y, W 
to fast but a few years longer, or be about to be 
pe uished by an ever ie ont 

iately upon appearance 0} 
wielded style that may be introduced in 
like a matured state, by a strong hand and a strong 


While upon this topic, it may not be entirely ir- 
relevant to notice come few ts tat mila 
Tene ae ser steatowy of tat 0 
younger " 

Iirale sthle for which they may be fitted by neture 
more than any other. ane 

Much of the advice upon this head, which 4 
to the lot of a you man upon entering, and som 
time after he may fellow the profession of o painter, 
rman ol too m i that A> whieh eae 
same unlucky effect of blowing up rather than feed- 


wor’ 
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' ining the imagination. The grand 
ing and hole ones style, and nothing but the 
Sy nd style, is preached by the artistical authori- 
fies, to the exclusion of everything else, as heresies 
be eschewed ; while they, the advisers, tread in 
oi the snug and profitable paths of the low 
and smile at the thousand lightheaded 
Quixotes, who may be engaging as many windmills, 
thus ready made for their amusement. 
If a young painter read, he is still in the same 
predicament. The writers upon Art have been 
mostly history and portrait painters; and while 
the subject-matter has been, as a matter of course, 
| history and portrait, it is hardly unfair to say thet, 
in nine cases out of ten, they have seldom cease 
to twaddle, except when they may have thought it 
time to rave. dscape has, up to the present 
century, either remained untouched, as beneath the 
stilted pen of the grand-style men; has been 
doubted the capability of being treated upon the 
same grand principles as history pictures; or has 
been denounced as mean, paltry, and debased. 

The happy consequence is, that the whole range 
— powers of the landscape- painter—has 
been left to s: from out her sublime solitudes, 
armed with the voice of Deity itself. The impres- 
sions derived by the painter of landscape have con- 
sequently come fresh from the ample volume of 
| nature; and if, amongst its votaries, no one have 
as yet been been found sufficiently inspired to ring 
out a merry peal to the laughing face of sunny 
May, or roll a solemn dirge for the falling year— 
ifno one amongst the painters themselves have as 
yet felt equal to sing the intense sublimity of light, 
the varied fulness of living day, or the solemn still- 
ness of the broad brown night—we have still es- 
caped the twaddle of a school, the professors of 
which, from a duty rather than fresh impulse, 
may have been tempted to wheeze out some 
few small notes to the genius of landscape, and 
for the inspiration of its painters. The en 
alone has done joyously that which the cold his- 


mole 


tory-painter writer, in his mistaken policy, had | 


nature—as coming within the rapidly. | 





1 





; while the radiant productions in landscape | 


of the last half-century, have lit up a sunny corner 
in every man’s heart, gemmed with recollections 
of God’s brilliant creation, and unspotted with hu- 


man passion or deformity : and this, in despite of | 


a feigned contempt, an intentionally interested 
neglect, and an unfair, as well as unwise attempt 


at its degradation, by those who, holding the reins | 


of Art in their own hands, have endeavoured to 
guide its patronage home to their own establish. 
ments only. 

Beautiful as are the literary works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, cautious and courtly as they are; he has 
not been able to withstand the opportunity they 
| furnished him, of launching some most ungenerous 

and @ og doubts against landscape-paint- 

ig ugh it was left for the coarser but less 

subtle Barry to attempt the degradation of the 
landscape painter himself. 

are among the mistakes only of great 

men, Another of Reynolds’s was certainly his 


advice on a “‘ mode of study.”’ This bears upon | 


our immediate purpose; and commencing with a 
display of the difficulty of giving advice on such a 
subject, ends by a proof of the difficulty in the 
advice given. 

Its leading defect consists in a limitation of the 
range of styles proper for cultivation, and the 
= Kg one—although the highest—as the only 


ts absurdity lies in the supposition, that a num- 
ber of men, all differently constituted in point of 
temperament and power, should be capable of 
pursuing it with effect or advantage. 
great danger to be feared from its adoption 
would be, that we become—like a Continental 
mithbour—a nation of mediocre history painters, 
the exclusion of the numerous walks in the 
* all, more or less, ennobling to the passions 
: . Sitiments of that great portion of the diver- 
pa Yor nae race, who may by possibility sigh— 
the senna, roe a less than 
of Michae ivi 
works of the milder oe ee 
acvice, on the contrary, which can have 
only the chance of utility to a young student upon 
‘aan life, is that which may be founded upon 
nowledge of his individual temperament, 
eling, particular aspirations, and apparent 








amount of power; and should proceed upon these 
Oe eres 
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grounds, whether he go to Rome for three years, 
or take an attic in Newman-street ; whether he 
fall back upon the pastoral quietude of the coun- 
try, or—feeling that next to the instinctive love of 
life is to be amongst the li pen his studio 
in one of the great arteries of the living and eter- 


nally pulsating Metropolis. 
The true generic haeilier of a youth’s mind, 


if not that particular amount of power it be likely 
he may ultimately acquire, can be discerned; not 
so much from what he may have achieved in the 
schools of an academy, as an examination of 
his private folios or desk at home, the habits and 
recreations of his leisure, with a library list of his 


peculiarities apparent to none but his closest as- 
sociates. 


There is in artistical temperament an idiosyn- 
crasy, which in each icular form, instance, and 
amount, requires a distinct treatment, to ensure a 
maximum, ultimate, artistical development, and 
success; and although the advice y given, 
may be the best poss:ble to be followed by one con- 
stituted in every respect to become a painter of 
history, and that in ‘‘ the = style,” yet, to 
any one else, it is as a false light held up by ma- 
rau on a seashore, by which a noble ship may 
be wrecked and plundered, as an artist may be of 
a success, and happiness, and utility to the world 
in the practice of a still noble, though more hum- 
ble walk of Art, of which he may form the head. 

‘*Man cannot live by bread alone;”’ and the 
mental appetite, which requires for its occasional 
refreshment works in the humble walks, may be in 
a more healthy state than that which can — 
only those in the highest: the mental as well as 
the animal of our species is omnivorous, requir- 
ee in its necessarily varied food, but that 
it be good of its sort. 

As nature is infinite, so is there room for an in- 
finity of styles; and those of a distinct, generic, 
and nervous propriety and character, at once de- 
rivable from, attributable to, and comparable with 
the select and admirable in nature, are the sus- 
taining elements upon which true taste delights, 
and from which it derives its vitality, refreshes its 
forces, and, ultimately maturing, learns almost in- 
stinctively to refuse the mixed, merely technical, 
and consequently incongruous productions of those 
whose hands only have cultivated, to the neg- 
lect of their heads: and who, having in themselves 
no very forward impulse or capacity for any style, 


| are ready to execute, at the commissioned sugges- 


tions of a patron, works in any walk of Art, and in 
any style, from the grand downwards. 

e division of labour, which is now in this 
country entertained no less as a feeling than asa 
principle, has worked its miracles in nearly all the 
productive arts ; and, by following it out in paint- 
ing as well as the inferior arts, an ascendancy can 
only be gained, or, once gained, securely kept. As 
well may it be expected to make a breach in an 
enemy’s wall, by dispersing shot over its entire sur- 
face, as that consummate and accomplished Art 
may be realized by directing the energies of a 
painter, though of ever so huge a calibre, upon the 
whole and varied face of Art. 

This may sound puerile and illiberal to those 
who preach the potency of intellect and its infinite 
extensibility, with the omnipotence of genius, and 

many other most comfortable notions, the 
frothy though high-sounding emanations of our 
still more huge egotism ; but it is more consistent 
to imagine, if ever perfect Art b: attained, that it 
will result from a well-directed concentration upon 
some one style, of the whole gathered resources of 
some powerful mind ; and, if Art is more difficult 
than some other things, the greater necessity may 
there be for this concentration of a painter’s 
powers. 

Coming back to the different distinct species of 
style, their value upon different classes of sub- 
jects, in the hands of the painter, it is easy to ima- 
gine that there may be by possibility some scenes 
n nature even beyond the grasp of Art; but there 
does not exist one coming within its proper ac- 
knowledged range, that may not haveits true charac- 
ter, either of simplicity, beauty, or grandeur, aug- 
mented and stamped more pr nova upon the 
imagination by we beh and still more so with hu- 
man incidents and human passions. Style is ca- 

ble of adding all the possible ee of | 

terest and vivid impression of w —_| 
trophe is susceptible. 


| near Naples, 


| Dodd. 
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Style, like treatment in painting, is involved in 
and rises out of the disposition or general ordi- 
nance of every power incidental to the Art. 
It commences with conception ; is 
in design, drawing, invention, expression, compo- 
sition, light and shade, and colouring; it is aug- 
mented by even execution, and ly affected by 
situation and circumstance, ita ghee pe pee - 
-_ resulting in dignity and full and pas- 
Nothing short of the most found s of 
nature, in its mind, matter, and movement, and 
that by an intellect ever prone to so inexha a 


theme for research uw 
favourite authors, and a hundred other individual | tg Dey ts rithes of styl == 


tleties, beauties, and sublimities of style—subtle 
in the genial and cheering landscape and the best 
familiar life scenes of the Dutch and the English ; 
beautiful in the landscapes of Claude, the histories 
of Raffaelle, and more especially in the classical 
sculptures of the ancients; and sublime in the 
landscapes of N. Poussin, and the terrible and 
grand scriptural creations of the lofty Florentine.* 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Mancuester Exarsition.—We announced, 
it may be remembered, of this Exhibi- 
tion on the 29th of May, we hoped to be en- 
abled to report of its merits from actual examina- 
tion ; but circumstances having hitherto operated 
against the fulfilment of this wish, we must at pre- 
sent limit ourselves to a very brief no’ red 
from the notes of a friendly correspondent. The 
number of works described in the catalogue 
amounts to 615 ; and among the names of the con- 
tributors are those of many artists of extensive 
reputation, whose works add much to the attrac- 
tions of every institution on whose walls they may 
be none e have already to announce the dis- 
posal of fifty-three works of Art, and this is the 
more gratifying, since it in some sort realizes the 
prediction we last year. A these is 
a picture by T. Creswick, A.R.A., entitled ‘A 
Mountain Lake ;’ it was received direct from the 
studio, and was purchased at the price of 150 
guineas on the second day of the exhibition. We 
subjoin a list of those productions which have 
been sold; and it is anticipated that, Art Unions 
being now countenanced by the Legislature, we 
shall have the pleasing duty of reporting a more 
prosperous result than bas been for many years 
experienced by this Institution. We w with 
deep interest the progress of those provincial insti- 
tutions which have already been so serviceable in 
extending a knowledge of Art. That of Manches- 
ter is among the most promising of these, and it is 
now growing rapidly in strength. 

No. 2. § Monsal Dale,’ T. Baker. 68. ‘ Heath Scene,’ 
E. J. Niemann. 93. ‘Old Mill,’ H. J. Boddi . 
106, ‘On the Irwell,’ E. Royle. 120 ‘On the Ss 
R. Hilder. 130. ‘ Landscape,’ T. mer 136. ‘ Oid 
Farwhouse,’ E. J. Niemann. 153. ‘ Cine E. 
Williams, sen. 165. ‘ Rochester Castle,’ C. D. Smith. 
Williams, of Plymouth. 177, The Farriers Shop,’ 1 

ms, 0 outh. . ° 
J. Boddio . 197. ‘Out of Reach,’ E. Grimston. 
201. ‘A Mountain Lake,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. 203. 
‘A Magdalene,’ J. Grabame Gilbert. 217. ‘ Moon- 
light Scene,’ W. H. Crome. 218. ‘ Near Brastead,’ K. 
Hilder. 222. ‘Coast Scene,’ J. BE. Niemann. 234, 
‘Loch Katrine,’ Jane Nasmyth. 238. ‘ Ashford Mill,’ 
T. Baker. 266. ‘Grassmere,’ A. Vickers. 268. ‘ Sun- 
derland Harbour,’ J. W. Carmichael. 283. ‘ Scene in 
Kent,’ RK. Hilder. 291. ‘ Monsal Dale,’ T. . 
295. ‘ Near Crediton,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. 299. * Sunset,’ 
E. Duncan. 321. ‘Coast Scene,’ E. J. 
327. ‘On the Mersey,’ H. H. Hadfield. 332. * Far- 
rier’s Shop,’ E. Williams, sen. 358. ‘ The Stray Lamb,’ 
F. Y. Hu ie. 373. * Ema’ pation,’ T. F. Marshall. 
388. ‘ Near Ryde,’ H. Lancaster. ‘Near Kes- 
wick,’ T. P. Hamilton. 892. ‘ River Scene,’ T. Baker. 
399. ‘A Country Inn,’ A. Gilbert. 422.‘ My Lunch,’ 
Miss Matric. 434. ‘On the Irwell,’ EB. Royle. 435. 
* Ruth and Naomi,’ H. Le Jeune. 446. ‘ Study from 
Nature,’ H. Le Jeune. 461. ‘ Farm-yard,’ J. Dear- 
man. 436. ‘ pe,’ J. Dearmen. 478. ‘ View 
>T.P. ay og * Falstaff 
Dodd, “bie Nesr Tunbricge Wells,’ Dos 
533. * Old Cottage,’ J.J. Dodd. 687. ‘Study from Na- 
ture,’ J. J. 541. ‘Study from Nature,’ J. J. 
557. oy See Nature,’ 4 ‘ Dodd, +y 
‘ fect bridge y J. J. Dodd, ° 
Bee Mente arch wtaméorde’ dd, Dodd, Cos 





for 
‘ Frigate riding out a Gale of Wind,’ C. A, Thoire- 
wick, jun. 





* To be continued. 























PICTURE DEALING IN ITALY 
AND IN ENGLAND. 
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in the number of 
remain are the most distin- 
; thas Raffaclies and Titians 
knocked down in dozens, 


cree | 


y two pounds ten— 
of Titian.’” Setting 
the vendor in such 


hat there should be 
—so easy of belief in 
highest names in the 


mselves by saying 


; others — — 
wrong in calling t 

themselves sattefied 
table Giorgione for a 
are not mere speculation, 
dealing has come many 
late notice, and we ac- 


rge R in the corner 
as also the smooth- 


in testimony 


; | consult some English resident of respectability ; 


| expenditure. These discover the peeling system, 


| even with a knowledge of the frauds practised on 
| travellers, to hope always to escape imposition, for 


| the experience gu uring one winter’s residence 
| may prove of 


_ of an article, and the respectable 
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of execution has an unfortunate effect on Art, and | 
may have indirectly fostered the over-appreciation 
of manipulation which distinguishes our school, 
and has led to mannerism in so many instances, 
at once proclaimed in the common critical phrases, 
“* How cleverly it is painted—how forcible! capi- 
tally touched !’’ &c., which in trath are evidences 
of erroneous feeling and depraved judgment. Such 
observations are only to be condemned, of course, 
when they seem to point to the first thoughts oc- 
curring at sight of the work (too often the only 
ones), and the artist, impatient of suchappreciation, 
turns to the refreshing criticism of those observers 


who, with less presumption, speak from their 


hearts of the impressions they have received. , 
But to return to the subject more immediately 


' under consideration—the purchase of old pictures. 


We cannot hope that this article will be effective 
in materially reducing the extent of the folly, yet, 
if some account of certain of the practices of 
foreign dealers warns even one purchaser from 
such profitless expenditure, a little good will have 
been achieved. Not in pictures alone are our voy- 
aging virtuosi duped: they become proprietors of | 
marbles, brouzes, intaglios, and cameos; and 
lately specimens of antique painting have been in | 
request, many of which last are really well- 
executed imitations. Those who are not tempted | 
to the purchase of antique specimens are deceived | 
in various ways in the indulgence of their tastes 
for modern objects; but that persons who know 
little of the arts of their production, and positively 
not more of their real value, should be continually 
outdone, both as to quality and price, is a circum. | 
stance of minor importance, as the prices are com- 
paratively limited, and the per centage of which 
they are cheated proportionably trifling. English 
people who travel much in Italy become very often 
at length irritable and suspicious, and assume that 
they are living among a nation of thieves—a com- 

limentary view of the inhabitants of Italy supplied 
is the habits of the knavish portion of them who 
chiefly have to do with strangers. But, like all 
sweeping opinions, this is unjust. Thus, our, at 
times, too hasty countrymen often insult very ex- 
cellent people, who return their dislike with inte- | 
rest. 

Very wealthy English people who sojourn for a | 
time in Italy do not feel nor observe the peelings | 
(as the Italians call it) to which they are sub- | 
jected, the details of which would probably exceed 
all the swindlings of our police reports put toge- | 
ther. But there is of course a far more numerous 
class of tourists of high respectability, but of less 
abundant means, who look more closely into their 


and become impatient under it; but it is vain, 


the Italians frequently change their tactics, and 
ittle value on a subsequent occa- 
sion. No advice can therefore be offered in order 
that imposition may be avoided; it were best to 





but travellers are earnestly advised not to come to 
hasty conclusions with reference to the character | 


| of Italians, and this counsel, if followed, will 
_ add considerably to their comforts, for they will 
| discover on inquiry parties with whom they may 
| deal with the most perfect confidence. 


universal practice to marchander as in France, 


| and this manner of bargaining is not considered in | 
| anywise to affect the respectability of the vendor ; | 


but strangers cannot of course distinguish between | 
the knave who would exact remy A mye the value | 

er who merely 
(as is a common case) consents to a reduction of | 
price at a certain per centage. 

In every capital in Italy there are picture. 
dealers of different degrees of presumed respecta- | 
bility. Some have handsome studios, and exhibit 
only a few pictures at a time; others possess gal- 
leries filled with a prodigious number of pictures ; | 
others again expose their pictures in shops, and 


| tonal of these dealers are persons of sounding pre- 


ially at Florence, where the vocation 
y pursued in this way; 


| no judge of such things, 


| tune to him, and concluding 
| by one Sanzio of Urbino. 


| which was stated to be ver 


Sens 
re 


sons who affect not to know much about them 
at the same time accounting in various ways for 
oe es vouseien such works, 

t ma ’ would- a urchaser i 
fidential communication of some Prey on 


| diesovery of sething Inn then ot Gates nae 
of pictures in some country-bonse or retinef Pty 


‘ habi. 
tation whither as a particular favour 
ducted. But these are commpeutivdy a 
and common tricks, for schemes of a deep and ex. 
tensive kind are frequently laid where the quarry 
is considered worthy of trouble and attention— 
lowe to which even Italian gentlemen have not 
esitated to lend themselves in a manner most 


discreditable. A case in that of a 


| Russian noble who some 


where, after spendin 
taste for pictures and a love of sporting, 
invited by some Florentine gentleman to 
to the Maremma to shoot wild boar. Dn the 
evening of the first day of their excursion he was 
accommodated for the night in the house of the 
guardiano, while his companions went to different 
laces where rooms had provided for them, 
e guardiano took an opportunity of communi. 
cating to the Russian that he was possessed of a 
icture which he was anxious to dispose of to some 
oreigner, as he could not hope to obtain its value 
from any of his own ——- and, al 
he been assured by 
his father that the picture would one day be a for. 
ba ing that it was 
. ussian eagerly 
asked to see the picture, and on examining it came 
to the conclusion that he had secured a prize, and 
accordingly agreed to give a sum of money for it 
considerable. The 
Russian feigned a necessity for returning to town 
early on the following day, under the impression 
that his purchase and removal of the picture must 
be effected with secrecy, otherwise the Government 
would interfere to prevent his acquisition of the 
icture. He was not, however, disappointed, and 
Costas the proprietor of the aelle, but at 
length discovered the cons of which he 
been the victim, and attempted i 
trivances to dispose of the work so as to recover 
the whole, or at least part, of the money it had 
cost him; but he found nobody so credulous as 
himself. 
But it is not only from Italians that our coun- 


| trymen have to apprehend designs upon their 


purses, for there are Englishmen also, who how- 


| ever disreputable the practice may be, yet find 
| their profit in assisting travellers to the 


of copies of pictures, and even in recommending 
lodgings, wine merchants, &c. 

exactions of these commissionaires of a 

class have become so barefaced and odious, 
artists of all countries and vendors of all 
utterly discountenance the so-called 

these worthies. 

It is not, however, to be denied that occasioa- 
ally very excellent pictures fall into the hands of 
these dealers ; but entire Italy has now been so ran- 
sacked, that it is in nowise reasonable to suppose 


It is a | i 


are yearly made in order to meet the demand on 
the part of strangers ; and as it is difficult to pro- 
cure pictures of a certain degree of merit, imita- 
tions of the great masters are most ingeniously | 
fabricated, being often after the manner 
Francia, and after that of members of the school | 


| of Raffaelle ; and these deceptions are admirably 


got up, insomuch that one was lately offered to 
-m Englishman ~ j the sum of ty on vie 

the appearance of a uine ua ’ 

end op ensleass nea to deceive every eye 
ractised artist. 

a work for the 


market, some 

employed, over which is 

subject in a y 
known pi ; 
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0 and unequal works are altered and 
Indifierent © the skill, industry, and patience ex- 
erted in ing on this ruinous manufacture are 
worthy of a better cause. False seals and peculiar 

marks are put on the backs of panels; in short 
every trick whereby the foreigner can be deceived 
are put into practice, and with signal success. Large 
cases, to the number of seventy or eighty,areknown 
to have been sent from Rome and Florence annu- 
ally, and it is probable that this calculation is far 
below the reality. It might be inferred that artists 
who fabricate imitations of old pictures so success- 
should be able to produce excellent original 
works of their own, but such never is the case, and 
the fact is a strong argument against the system of 
constant copying pursued in the education of Ita- 


lian 





ts. 

ode rise of the modern German school of 

attention has more directly been drawn te 
the works of the early masters, and some of our 

countrymen are now purchasing productions of 
| the first epoch Florentine Art, as those of 
| Beato Giovanni Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra 
| Filippo Lippi, instead of those of Titian. Raf- 
| faelle, Correggio. This is probably the 
result of mere affectation ; if it be a taste arising 
from study, much good may result from tie fact; 
but not if, as is so frequently the case, the taste 
be exclusive, insomuch that nothing save of that 
| period or by those masters be allowed to have 
| any merit. And this is so frequently the character 
of English taste that it can scarcely be designated 
otherwise than as a mere crotchet: as in archi- 
| tecture sometimes the prevalent taste is for the 
Gothic; at others for the Greek; and the par- 
tisans of each deny all excellence to every other 
style. The works of Cuyp and Hobbima have 
long sold in England for sums far beyond their 
real value; while the finest productions of the 
Italian masters with difficulty even realized prices. 
Thus it is to be apprehended that the taste for 
these early masters is but a new caprice; but 
though it may be so, it may yet produce a salutary 
influence on our school. 

There can be no doubt, if this be a growing pre- 
dilection, that many fine specimens of the earlier 
| schools will be offered for sale; for while authenti- 

cated works of Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, &c., 
| are very rarely now to be purchased, there yet exist 

many productions suited to this rising taste in vari- 
| ous parts of Italy, even decorating the altars where 
| they were originally placed; and in many towns 





| remote from the post roads, among the hills and 
| those parts of the country unfrequented by English 
travellers, treasures of Art are said to be deposited. 
But English travellers would fail in attempts to 
purchase in such places. It may be said that 
there is not a town in Italy that is not periodically 
visited by native dealers in pictures and curiosities; 
| and amid the crumbling ruins of the Etruscan 
cities, the inhabitants have conceived the most 
extravagant notions of the value of the objects 
which possess, and on the Tuscan coast, so 
little frequented by travellers, the miserable fever- 
| stricken natives fix the most extraordinary prices 
to the few coins that fall in their way. It is true 
ps are incapable of determining between good 
bad, and accordingly ask the same price for 
all, which is perhaps occasionally below the real 
— of the rarer relics, and infinitely beyond that 
- more common. Almost everywhere objects 
| © vertu are offered to the stranger, and in some 
“E re nook, it may be with the observation, 
antico Signore, ¢ molto nero,’”’ and on the 
same grounds is many a work of Art valued. 
. In all these rarely visited places will be found 
ee t students of antiquity, and all, as we 
pe Mtr said, are visi periodically by 
f » Who patiently wait from year to 
cmehe at length they gain their object at their 
The collector who ho 
h pes to purchase from pa- 
laces or churches in any part of Italy, is amusing 
self with an expectation which will never be 
; » for the influence of dealers extends to all 
en and would be surely exerted to thwart 


Yet pictures by the earl i 

} byt y masters will not rise 

dency fatty in price for some time, and we ar. 
their’ ope that some few of the best may find 
aan National Gallery. It may not 

tO possess a series of specimens of 

masters, but it is desirable to posseas, a series of 
*pecimens which might mark epochs: this might 
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effected and would suffice. The existence of 
as —- pep» lead My a more earnest 
y istory w udice, 
em oe are convinced, tend tthe im- 
t of our artists. Single specimens are, 
little value for this purpose, because the con-! 

Fegan between one or two early pictures 
works. which we have been accustomed 
to view as is too great, and the student 
will turn with distaste from these even if painted 

Perugino—nay, even from an early work of 

aelie. In order to lead students to a bene- 
ficial study of the history of Art, we must form a 
perfect collection, not, we repeat, of works of all 
the masters of the early schools, but of examples 
of those who stand in the foremost rank at various 
se ny and in whose works may be seen the per- 
ection of the art of the time. 

Every city in Italy which is visited by travel- 
lers has its depéts of pictures and objects of 
vertu, the proprietors of which are well known 
to all the hotel-keepers ; and such co have 
existed ever since these have been fre- 
quented by foreigners, and in all of them are to 
be found pictures by the great masters. If a col- 
lector be in want of a Titian, if the dealer has not 
one by him he knows where there is an excellent 
specimen of the master; but if the Signore would 
like a Raffaelle, he could offer him one cheap. In 
short, let him ask for what master he may, there 
is no lack of his works; he will, in the course of 
his grinations, meet with pictures attributed 
to the great painters. Let us sup this 
system to have been in progress, say only during 
half a century, what a catalogue of worse than 
worthless canvasses have the inexperience and 
credulity of our ities compiled | 
Without in anywise considering the genuine works, 
three hun years of daily and incessant toil 
would not supply the labour of the spurious pro- 
ductions sold. under the prestige of a single great 
name during fifty years. The present resting- 
ane of every genuine production of Raffaelle is 

nown, yet is there scarcely a sale in our own 

country, in which the name of the “ divine mas- 

ter’ does not appear ; ner even our own country 

are not without his works, in addition to 

others paraded with celebrated 
catalogues. 

We cannot regard without signal wonder the 
fact that, with the ‘‘ travelling English’’ the sto- 
ries of broken fortunes, noble families reduced to 
necessitous circumstances, sudden losses thr« 
speculations, gambling, &c., should yet remain 
good odour ; but so itis; high prices continue to 
be given for spurious pictures, and it is impossible 
to disabuse the buyer by showing him that the 
practice of repeating one version of a subject even 
to the tenth or twelfth reproduction, was not com- 
mon; his infatuated opinion he adheres to as 
strongly as to a leading article of his religion ; he 

the picture for a considerable sum, and 

may never again wish it to be sold during his 

lifetime ; but, at a future time (for all things, in 

time, change ownership), should it ever be sold 

with a hope of realizing the value at which he has 

set it down, his heirs will be doomed to the se- 
verest disappointment. 

At Bol there are many speculators in 
pseudo-originals, but the collector prefers being 
deceived there with the name of Guido, Albano, or 
Caracci, associated with some vile retouched pro- 
a ph ne saeeeeee individual among their 

undreds of pupils. 

The most celebrated copy marts exist at Florence 
and Paris ; but they are under different regulations. 
At the former place, where the two famous collec- 
tions are constituted of undoubted originals,—the 
a of the various masters, and a in a 

reservation, many, nay, most of them 
ba had oo finished but a week,— 


Are 


names on their 





artist 
peg ta gh ater 
twenty years, no foreign student md near 


succeed admirably in the manufacture of 
Dolce’s, and also in imitating the worst styles 

ator Rosa, Domenichino, Guido, and 

of minor note; but they have the utmost . 
eaky ia cop ing Lie nage Be Versean, as they 
cannot a imitate generous g 

Venetian or Dutch schools, There are some 
magnificent portraits in the unique collection of 
the Ritratti dei Pittori, and it sometimes oc- 


not pass into other hands. ufactare of Cal 
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coaxed into with a aay 
ruddy Rubens, the pale Vandyke 
light Jordaens; but these are 
their uch as 
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sphere, 
glaze, and they seldom use a b 
what we should employ for finish 
drawing. The question arises—w 
the numerous copies thus made ? 
commissioned as copies are for 
those which remain on hand are sent 
Russia, and England, and disposed of 
—and even those which have been purchased 
copies by English travellers, as soon as the 
into the s of dealers, are also sold as ori- 
gi in all cases, 
pared by backing, and 
detection. 

It frequently happens that English artists 
having made numerous sketches some 
the more freely working masters whom the Italian 
—not caring to be burdened 


cette 
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ie enctiee oak that they ha in this 
In trav Dp ve 
wp lees portion of their co vehhed them, 


wherever they may have resided; and these the 
dealers anxiously look for and turn the best 
om os advantage. r Lge poe of this 
is » apropos one of our vo ama. 
teurs. He was doing the honours of op 
tion to an artist recently returned from Italy, 
when at length having examined the very ** va- 
luable”’ examples of various masters of 
pute, his eye rested on a rich old 
al hs of Soe Raat, sie exclaimed with | 
** Yes, \you are right—that’s a 
work—the gem, in short, of my collection.’’ 
ainter’s eye was still fixed upon 
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| attended the lectures of Hegel, though he was 
| ever opposed 
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to the principles of his school. As 
he never lost sight of his early inclination for the 
pictorial art, he was first made acquainted with 


| the technicalities of oil-painting by the painter 

| Zimmermann, of Berlin, who died at an early age. 

| At a later period, daring a residence at Munich, 

| where he was detained on his retarn to Berlin by ill- 
ness, occasioned by an eventful journey over the | 


Alps, being encouraged by Cornelius, and assisted 


an moted by the instruction of Schadow of Ber- 

od | lin, and the hospitable reception which he met with 
| from the bookseller, Reimer, he determined to quit 

| the path of science, and to become a painter. He 

.’ | began, therefore, in the summer of 1822, to paint 


in the Dresden Gallery, after Holbein and Titian, 


and in 1823 entered the school of Cornelius, at Diis- | 
He here made his first studies in fresco- | 


seldorf. 
painting in the Glyptothek ; and from June, 1824, 
to the autumn of 1825, took part with Herr- 


| man in painting ‘The Faculty of Theology,’ in 


| the hall of the University of 


tare-dealing could be brought forward, were it | 


; but it is to be hoped that enough has 
been said to show that purchasers are only secure 
in receiving works from the artists themselves, as 

the instances of the formation of all the great 
Italian collections. We could, at this moment, 
adduce evidence, in more than one instance, and 
within a very limited sphere, of utter ruin having 
ensued from the purchase of pictures by persons 
without ex . Instead, therefore, of en- 
riching fraudulent dealers, with whom, sooner or 
later, a purchaser is ashamed of confessing his 
transactions, how much greater is the satisfaction 
of ing, after the example of all real patrons 
of Art, works to which he can point fearless of con- 
tradiction, as having received from the artist 
during his lifetime. is is the real principle of 
forming a valuable collection; and to those who 
do agg powes  wenge b wd only to ob- 
serve , of every ure which possess not 
having for it an a mn pedigree of ownership, 
there is in activity a most prolific “yy 

Since writi above article, we have heard 
with great satlefection that a leading dealer in 
fabricated old pictures, at Florence, has been pro- 
secuted by a number of his dupes, and that his 
ruin has been the consequence. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


No. V.—Eanst Forasrer.t 

Eansr Joacuim Fozrarsrea, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy and historical and ait ter, was 
bern on the 8th of April, 1800, at Miinchengos- 
serstidt, on the 
Christopher Foerster, who is known by his re- 
| poems and romances, was a clergyman. 

evoting himself, from his own inclination, to a 
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, where his father, Carl | 
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| 





ona. In the year 
1825 he followed his master and friends to Munich, 
and painted here the ‘ Deliverance of the German 
Army in the Veronese Passes, by Otto von Wit- 
telsbach,’ his first fresco paiuting of his own compo- 
sition, which displays the attempts of his school to 
produce characteristic and living forms, together 
with a fine sense of colour. He assisted the 
Artists’ Society, to which he belonged, and their 
social festivals, in which he took part, by his poeti- 
cal contributions, of which his ‘‘ Walballa,’’ set 
to music by Stuntz, has become a ng gy 
[Velbegsenna) By his relation to the family of 

ean Paul, whose eldest daughter, Emma, he mar- 
ried in 1826, he again became associated with the 
pursuits of literature and science, by undertaking 
the arrangement of the literary remains of his 
father-in-law. He published his correspondence 
with Otto, and also on the death of the first editor 
the continuation of his biography (Wahrheit aus 
Jean Paul’s Leben; Breslau, 1826 to 1833), from the 
fourth to the eighth volume, as well as the ‘‘ Poli- 
tical Echoes’’ of Jean Paul (Heidelb., 1832); and 
finally, Selections from his Literary Remains (five 
vols., Berlin, 1837-8), as an Appendix to his ‘‘ Col- 
lective Works.’’ In the meantime a direction was 
given to his labours as an author, which was more 
closely connected with his previous studies as an 
artist. After having taken, in 1826, a tour in Tus- 
cany, he made in company with his brother, Frede- 
rick Foerster, of Berlin, in 1829, a second journey 
through the whole of Italy, and made a second 
collection of admirable drawings, on which occa- 
sion he applied himself earnestly to studying the 
history of Art. Recommended by Court-coun- 
sellor (Hofrath) Louis Schorn, then at Munich, 
Foerster received from the present King of Bavaria, 


| then Crown Prince, in the autumn of 1832, the 


scientific career, he repaired in the year 1811 to | 


the Gymnasium of Altenburg. 
for caving 
support of the banker Reichenbach, 
as as the means of pursuing his studies, which, 
on the premature death of his father, and durin 
the afflictive years of the war, were often render 
difficult. for the stady of theology, he 
repaired at Easter, 1818, to the University of Jena, 
and preached several times in the course of that 
year; but from that period devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of natural history, phi- 
losophy, and philology, which he continued from 
the year 1819 at Berlin, where, at the Philological 
Seminary, he gained the by his treatise on 
the “ Expedition of »” which has subse- 
quently been translated into German. He also 


* Toasmech as the atrocities connected with picture 
dealing in Engiand are still more flagrant than those 
which have occurred in Italy, we consider we have 
here dealt with bat the half of our subject. We shall 
reserve ite farther consideration for a future time. 
Meanwhile we solicit information concerning it from 
persons by whom it may be given; we want FACTs 
and shali publish them fearlessly. Many are at pre- 
sent in Our possession; but, to make out Our case 
completely, we need to have then augmented, 

t The recent visit to Kegland of this accomplished 

supplies a Atting occasion for presenting to 





to Ger 
agrerably impressed by the results of his bricr enn 





ee —— 


His early talent | 
and painting procured him the pa- | 





commission to travel — in Italy, and form a 
collection of drawings of unedited chefs-d’ euvre 
of the painting and sculpture of the middle ages, 
as well as to visit libraries and archives for objects 
connected with the history of Art, a task which he 
accomplished in the course of 1833. He remained 
for this purpose eight months in Pisa, Lucca, Flo- 
rence, and Sienna, and formed an instructive col- 
lection of his own drawings from the works of 
Nicholas Pisano, Giotto, Syma di Sienna, Nicoli 
Petri, Fiesole, Ghirlandajo, and others, which are 
now in the possession of the King of Bavaria. 
The results of his inquiries into the history of art 
during this journey he published in his ‘‘ Contri- 
butions to the History of Modern Art’’ (Leipzig, 
1835), which contains a series of well-founded 
facts and opinions for explaining, correcting, and 
illustrating that early period which in general is so 
imperfectly known. Foerster, in his researches, 

constantly addressed himself to original 
sources, hence his work was not only well re- 
ceived in general, but the philosophical faculty of 
the University of Tiibingen sent him the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. In the autumn of 1833, on 
his return from Italy, he took part in the fresco- 
pain of the new Palace of Munich. He here 
painted, during the wiater and the following sum- 
mer, on the ceiling of the Queen’s bedchamber, 
some paintings for Géethe’s poems, from cartoons 
by Kaulbach “in fresco;’’ and in the Queen’s 
saloon a series of scenes from Wieland’s “* Musa- 
rion,”’ and the ‘‘ Graces,” from cartoons drawn for 
Kaulbach ‘in encausto.’’ The best description of 
the paintings in this palace is his ‘‘ Guide to the 
Paintings of the Walls and Ceilings of the Palace at 


Munich’’ (Munich, 1834). In 1836 he painted 
rtraits of the rei Duke Joseph 
| burg, the Duchess, and 
followi 
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ney he was so fortunate as to discover, 
longer residence in Padua, that the painti 
Chapel of St. George, situated near the 
St. Antonio (which, } neglected and 
ruin, was used as a lum room for the 
though goer mouldered and scratc 
been well preserved under a coating 
some places moist and black, in others 
a white colour. are twenty-one large 
paintings from the life of Christ, and several 
saints, about the date of 1376. The artist, who is 
probably Avanzo Veronese—by whom no equally 
admirable or well-preserved work exists, at who, 
in his drawing, modelling, and colouring, appears 
to have been a half century in advance of his age— 
completely fills up the vacancy previously peers 
between the Florentine and Venetian schools 
the discovery of his works thus becomes of great 
importance in the history of Art. In addition to 
the frescoes and other works previously named, he 
painted several pictures in oil, among which is the 
‘Freedom of Greece,’ in the possession of the 
Duke of Meiningen, as well as several landscapes 
and scenes from Italian life. Among his latest 
and most valued works are his ‘‘ Letters on Paint. 
ing, with reference to the Collections of 
Dresden, and Munich ;”’ his ‘* Guide to M ;’ 
and his ‘* Guide to Italy.”’ He is also editor of 
the ‘* Kiinstblatt,’’ a journal of the Arts. 
Friedrich Foerster, elder brother of the above 
Doctorof Philosophy, Court-Counsellor (Hofrath), 
and Keeper of the Cabinet of Arts in the Museum 
at Berlin, was born at Munchengosserstidt on the 
24th of September, 1792, and received his school 
education at the Gymnasium of Altenburg, where 
that taste for poetry which has rendered him so 
ready and so successful an occasional poet (gelegen- 
heitsdichter) early displayed itself. sw 
which at his father’s desire he studied at Jena, he — 
gave up, after having undergone the examination as 
a candidate, in order to devote himself exclusively _ 
to literature, and particularly to antiquity and the 
arts. His youth was passed amid the time of 
awakened freedom, and the inspiration of the war | 
liberty. At the call of Prussia in 1813 he quitted 
the treasures of art at Dresden, which he then 
was studying, and followed his friend Theodore 
Koerner into the Lutzow volunteers. He wrote 
a collection of war-songs, recommended by Bli- 
cher, under the title of ‘‘ Battle-cry to the 
awakened Germans ;” fought his way with the 
allied forces to Paris, and was several times | 
wounded—twice at Waterloo. On his return from 
Paris, where he was particularly active in reclaim- | 
ing the treasures of art co there from Ger- 
many, he was appointed Professor at the School of 
Artillery and Engineers. In consequence of having 
expressed his opinions with too much freedom ia 
some writings of political interest, he was, in 1819, 
deprived of this employment, but was, ere long, | 
restored to favour, and appointed Court-Counsellor 
and Keeper of the Cabinet of Arts. His histori- 
cal and literary compositions are extremely nume- 
rous, and replete with talent and genius. He has 
written lives of Bliicher, Frederic the Great, and 
Wallenstein, and in the last has so fully proved 
sy panes of part that _ of 
allenstein are endeavouri P ‘ , 
versal of his sentence, and of the confiscation of his 
vast estates. He is also the author of a valued his- 
torical work, ‘‘ The Courts and Cabinets of Eu- 
rope in the Eighteenth Century.” He pul 
the “ Letters of Winkelmann,” and 
editing the works of Hegel. He has transtated 
and adapted several of poze of — 
* The Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer, 
&c., and has written some smaller comedies, 
an historical drama entitled ‘‘ Gustavus Adolp® 
as well as several collections of poems. chat 
fills an appointment with 
poet-laureate in this country, 
servedly esteemed and 
songs the most popular is 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE 
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its Appendix, from sections 1 
viel relates to matters already 
¢ to decorate the six arched 
House of Lords; the com- 


; the roposal of remiums 
dstteaien vé0 : the 
re, &c. &c. No. 5 of the bad 


rave vhs anon ph wee 
of works Pp 
“ that there are provided for this 
ches in Westminster Hall, 106 in the 
Se ne B 
ds, 12 in St. Stephen’s 
feo al niches 


height. The principle re- 
for the be ew ® of the — 
| generally, is that of confining them to such portions 
of the building only as might at all times, without 
to the public under proper 


Barry, Westminster Hall might 
; St. Stephen ] ; 
Octagon Hall, 24; the corridors leading to the 


Houses of Lords and Commons, 20; and the pub- 
lic corridors and waiting-rooms connected with the 


known, as the resolu 
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| inconvenience, be 0; 
and efficient contro 


committee-rooms, 69 ; 


in all, accommo- 


making, 
en sok te sae, aA te 
which is pro to res » 

which maha oui will be afforded from 
Westminster Hall, would also furnish space for 14 
monuments. The cloister of the chapel, which also 
itis intended to restore and connect with the hall and 
the , might afford space for 13 statues, placed 
of wall for mural monu- 
ments and tablets, under cover, 330 feet in length, 


and 20 feet in height. 


In the pro oper ney 
on the site of New Palace-yard, 56 statues might 
placed, and for mural monuments and tablets, un- 
der cover, there would be a space 369 feet in length 


and 16 feet in height. Thus 
lic monuments that the 


the entire number of 
ing and its qua- 


could fittingly display, would be, of iso- 


monuments or statues, 27 


0; and of mural 


about 400; or, in the whole, 
about 670 monuments of all kinds. ’ Mr. Barry’s 
is succeeded by those of the Committee 
appointed to inspect the Works of Decorative Art 
recently exhibited in King-street, St. James’s—we 


give these at length :— 


“Your Committee have examined the specimens of 
nted glass, and the designs relat- 
ens, which have been sent in by 

being has in the decoration of 

nt. 


“Your Committee have recorded their Py aren 


respecting the comparative merit of many of 


works 


in question, and ing the nature of the em - 
ment for which ron & artists whose pede ny 
to be fitted. But not being at 
present in possession of sufficient information as to the 


and painted glass may 


wood-carvi 
considered desirable in the Polane mt Westminster, 
ecise character of the works which ma: 
aetine- 


have ee it expedient in 
he names only, without further 
artists whose works have received the com- 


m mittee, 
ment of wood-carving the artists so 
led Report of the Committee are. 
- Ollett, Mr. Ringham, Mr. Free- 
Mr. J. Thomas. 
nted glass the artists so 


of the Committee are 


Mr. Wilmshurst, Messrs. 
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“Whitehall, May 17, 1944.” 
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“ COLBORNE. 

“T. B, MACAULAY. 
“8B. Hawes, Jun. 
“Gonos VIVIAN. 
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Among the 
eminent artist at this period, 

of Wilkie, - is in Lae | -- 3. 
Camperdown; it was engra n mezzotinto 
p by. S pores of Wenry Mackenzie, Esq. 
j — Baty Be p’ Cnsieon nin ‘ 
i ; . mers, jo ’ 
by Ward; and ‘ Mr. Oswald,’ engraved 
Hodgetts. The versal approbation with 


these portraits’ were received induced Mr. 
Geddes to 


VARIETIES. 

Ant-Unton Paizes.—The picture selected as 
the highest prize, equivalent to £400, is ‘ Claver- 
house and Morton,’ by R. 8. Lauder, from the 
Royal Academy ; that of the value of £300 is 
‘ The Return to the Ark,’ by C. Landseer, from 
the same exhibition; that of £200 is ‘The 
Skirmish on the Bridge,’ by Cattermole, from 
the Old Water Colour Gallery ; those of £150 
are ‘ A Halt in Nubia,’ by H. Warren, from the 
New Water Colour Society ; and ‘The Ploughed 
Field,’ by F. R. Lee, from the Royal Academy ; 
three of those of £100 each are ‘ A Scene from Old 
Mortality,’ G. Middleton, from the Royal Acade- 
my ; ‘ The Pyramids of Ghizeh,’ by D. Roberts, 
R.A. ;* Waiting for the Ferry,’ W. Barraud ;‘ Luther 





Listening to the Ballad,’ R. M‘Innes,—all from 
the al Academy ; and ‘ The Avenue, Shobrook 
Park,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., from the British Institution. 
Now, among these works are productions of ster- 
ling excellence in their class; but to others, and 
their assumed value, objections may most rea- 
sonably be offered ; but it is not to be forgotten 
that the selection has been made very late, when it 
may be supposed that most of the best works were 
already sold. We take this opportunity of remark- 
ing, that in some instances, prizeholders have 
chosen works of less value than the amount to 
which they were entitled; and others have added 
to the sums which have fallen to them, whence we 
may infer increasing taste and knowledge. It is 
intended that the Exhibition of the whole of the 
prizes shall open on the 14th, at the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists. 

Tue Exursitions.—The usual time for the 
close of the Exhibitions is past, and they were 
closed accordingly to the public, but re-opened 
to the prizeholders of the Art-Union until the 
28th of August. Among these was the Royal 
Academy, which has farnished its quota of the 
prize pictures. 

Monument To SoutnHgy.—A meeting was 
called at Bristol, on the 20th of July, for the pur- 
pose of considering the erection of a monument 
in memory of Southey. Among the gentlemen 
present were, the Mayor of Bristol, the Dean of 
Bristol, Sir Charles Elton, Walter Savage Lan- 





dor, Esq., J. 8. Harford, Esq., the Rev. John 


| very good-tempered, laughing 
| nodding to persons whose 
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he meeting. ' 

RIcHARD Dapp.—The final examination 
and committal of this unfortunate young man 
took place on the 5th of A at Rochester 
before a very full bench magistrates. He 
epunenne in the office dressed as usual in a 
blue cloak, beneath which his hands were 
On his first entrance into the office he 

he aan 
catch. The evidence of eight 
was heard, who briefly deposed to facts already 
well known ; and when the chairman addressed 
the prisoner, saying, “ Richard Dadd, have you 
anything to say why you should not be com- 
mitted to take your trial for this offence?” he 
replied, “‘ No—oh no, of course not.” The wit- 
nesses were then bound over to appear at the 
ae = got Sn taken from the office to 

removed to Maidstone gaol. The magistrates 
have forwarded the ee certificates of the 
prisoner’s state of mind, with a view to his being 
placed in a lunatic asylum, in accordance with 
the statute Srd and 4th Victoria, chap. 54, No 
doubt can remain on the mind of any one who 
was present at the examination that the unfor- 


© 
s 


unanimous and decided as to the state of 
mind, and there is little doubt that the 
public scene in this melancholy tragedy 
closed, and that this once promising young artist 
will be removed to a place of permanent safe- 
keeping without coming to trial. 

PREMIUMS FOR NEXT YEAR.—Sir James 
Graham, in a letter to Mr. Eastlake, as Secre- | 
tary to the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, thus | 





a | Eagles, &c. &c., who, with some others, 

were named to form a committee. A design by 

Mr. Baily, R.A., was brought forward, composed 

| of allegorical figures of Poetry and History, with 

| @ medallion bearing a profile of the poet. Dr. 

| Budd said that a resolution had been put into 

ay Hy pro- | his hands, to the effect that the thanks of the 

. keness | meeting be voted to Mr. Baily, and that the 
ain visited the Continen 


| design be adopted, but he objected to it as not 
tour to Italy, sojourned | 
| 


notifies her Majesty’s pleasure with respect to 
the sum to be distributed as premiums :— 
** Whitehall, July 16, 1844. 
“ Sin,—I have received her Ly ent commands to | 
been graciously | 


the Commissioners on 


harmonizing with the character of the building ; 

uaintence and Mr. Harford, Mr. Sidney, and others, ex- 
pressed similar opinions; the question, therefore, 
| of the design is undetermined. The Great 

| Western Advertiser of July 27th contains a 

letter addressed to the editor on the subject, by 

| W. 8. Landor, Esq., who expresses himself 

London = against the proposal of placing the monument in 
| the eathedral. pay! enough, when walk- 
| in College-green with Dr. Southey, Mr. Landor 
observed to him, “Twenty years hence, perhaps, 
workmen may be busy in this very spot in put- 

| ting up your statue ;” to which he replied, “ If 
ever I have one, I should like it to be here ;” and 

| yet, despite the expressed wish of Southey him- 
| self, the debate goes on about a fitting monu- 
| ment for the cathedral. Scarcely now is a great 
| man interred than there arises the question of his 
erp but with how little knowledge of 
r proprieties are these things generally dis- 
| cussed! Dr. Southey, in wishing his tame in 
_ an open space, had sound reason on his side ; and 
the opinion of Mr. Landor is coincident with the 
usages of the ancients, which we so much affect. 
for | 12 20 Greek or Roman temples were there placed 

; and all the re- | memorials of the dead; but our Gothic churches 
adherence to the | are thronged with monuments of all styles. Of 
those men whom we are unwilling that death | 
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charm touched up and brought 
ye a my other effect than what 
out Py i iteelf was not to be desired. There 
Pil, besides, be ample sheltered space in un- 
favourable weather, within the ambulatories, 
which partake, in fact, quite as much of the cha- 
meter of in-door galleries as of out-door arcades, 
they being now more enclosed from the open 
court than were in the old building, and also 
in the architect's original design for the present 
one, in consequence of arches and piers having 
heme substituted for columns only. Other devia- 
tions from, or additions to, that first design— 
| pearly all of them greatly for the better—have 
| also been made, The portico may be considered 

as altogether remodelled—certainly so extended 
| 9s to assume quite a different and very far more 
im t character than it would have had, 
had the first idea for it been adhered to; and 
hardly need we observe how greatly its character 
is enhanced by the embellishment bestowed upon 
the pediment, for had that not been filled up 
with sculpture it would have looked very naked 
and blank in comparison with the unusual rich- 
ness of columniation below, and the ever-varying 
play of perspective attending the unusual depth 
of the portico and the arrangement of its co- 
lamns. Besides the Royal Exchange, we have 
now a miniature affair of the kind, and one of 
considerable merit, viz., 

New Exeter ’CHANGE.—Externally, the 
building is not at all observable, the entrances 
alone belonging to the facade of the office of the 
Morning Post towards Wellington-street North, 
and of shops and houses towards Catherine-street. 
Neither do they at all prepare us for the design 
and style of the Change itself, with its polychro- 
mic embellishments. Although upon a much 
smaller scale, it is a more complete thing of its 
kind than any other “ arcade” or avenue of shops 
yet erected in the Metropolis. For the present 
this brief mention of it must suffice, as we intend 
to enter into fuller notice of it after it shall have 
been thoroughly completed and opened for busi- 
ness. 


British MuszEuM.—However much we may 
be mortified and provoked at the sorry figure 
made by the west wing of the grand facade, we 
cannot be said to be disappointed at finding 
our own predictions so far completely verified. 
Had this building been a mere range of private 
houses, and been placed anywhere else, we should 
have called ita very “respectable” thing of its 
kind, but nothing at all more, even in that case. 
Our dissatisfaction—almost might we say, dis- 
gust—may then easily be conceived, when we are 
obliged to receive this piece of prim frigidity and 
“nimini-pimini” insipidity as a portion of a mo- 
numental edifice—a national building richly 
stored with treasures of both art and literature. 
We did hope that what was said by ourselves and 
others some time back, and the strong remon- 
strances then urged, would not be wholly without 
effect,—that some show at least would be made 
of deferring to public opinion ; instead of which 
the public have had a pretty strong hint flung at 
them froma sideward direction, telling them that 
What is yy bn at — British Museum is no 
concern 0 rs, the design having been a 
Proved of and definitively settled rar tn 
r yhtboe very sufficient reason, we should think, 
; carefully reconsidering and scrutinizing it, 
n order to be satisfied that what was then fully 
approved of ae be equally so now. The last 

years have been a od of unusual 
— in architecture, both hayes country and 
pe the Continent, and not only of activity but 
ps ee advance in it. Had the Houses 
lament been burnt down ten or a dozen 

Oe the rebuilding them would pro- 
oe been confided at once to Nash or 
» subject only to the opinion of the royal 

of taste of that day. Since then matters 

pee kind have been managed somewhat dif 
bone htc bed they not, Charles Barry would 
in a very different position from what 


ne 





he now is, and his reputation would have rested 
chiefly upon his club-houses. Neither would 
fresco-painting have been thought of under the 
former system ; hardly, indeed, even other artistic 
decoration to the extent now contemplai.i. 
In all probability, too, had it not been for the 
impulse given both by what has already been 
done by what it is intended to do in that 
national edifice, the embellishment which it has 
received would not have been bestowed upon the 
Royal Exchange. We dare say that would have 
been very different, had it been 
erected twenty years ago; nevertheless it would 
seem that Sir Robert Smirke was at that time so 
greatly in advance of all his contemporaries, that 
the which he then produced for the Mu- 
seum is ble of improvement, of any altera- 
tion whatever for the better ; which is, perhaps, 
pretty near the real truth in one since 


to make the what it ought to be would 
require it to be wholly , and treated 
altogether differently. 


THz NATIONAL GALLERY.—Two additions 
have recently been made to the National Gallery ; 
one is by Guido—the subject ‘ Lot and his Daugh- 
ter leaving Sodom.’ This picture was formerly 
in the Lancillotti Palace, and was purchased by 
Government for 1600 guineas from the collection 
of Mr. Penrice. The composition consists of three 
half-length figures, of which the centre one is 
Lot, whose left hand is drawn much too large ; 
but similar errors are frequent in the works of 
this master. There is much of the Carracescho in 
the picture, but the colouring of the daughters is 
his own, and somewhat unequal. The subject of 
the Rubens is the ‘ Decision of Paris ;’ this pic- 
ture is painted on wood, and was purchased for 
4000 guineas. The goddesses are three versions— 
varying in but little—of that fair-haired lady 
whom Rubens has celebrated throughout Europe, 
and whom, consequently, we all know so well. 
The head of Paris is a loose copy of his own ; 
and the left leg of Minerva is extremely ill- 
drawn, but the painting and colouring of the 
flesh is so beautiful that it would seem to yield 
to the touch. This picture was also purchased 
from the collection of Mr. Penrice. 

MonvuMENTAL SCULPTURE.—We have long 
advocated the erection of such a monument to 
the memory of a t man as should remind us 
of his life rather than of his death. We per- 
ceive with pleasure that this feeling is gaining 
ground, as may be evidenced in more than one 
instance. Mr. Barry, in allusion to this, con- 
templates the probability of the removal of 
nearly the entire collection of monuments from 
St. Paul’s, and of two hundred of those in West- 
minster Abbey, to the Houses of Parliament ; 
but this proposition must give rise to grave 
debate. 

THE DecoRATION OF THE ROYAL Ex- 
CHANGE.—It will be remembered that it is the 
merchants’ area that is to be decorated—that is, 
the walls and ceiling of the colonnade by which it 
is surrounded. The ceiling is coffered, and in the 
re ts thus formed are painted the arms 


up present groupings of objects of a character so 
insignificant that they had much better been left 
blank, The rest is covered with patterns in the 
colours, reminding us of a barbarous 
rentine mosaic. The arms are ge- 
nerally painted small, and a favourite manner of 
presenting them is to encircle them in a wreath 
by two ribbons held in the beaks of 


nations; and those which are not thus filled. 
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of the city of London, Is there no field for 
originality of in the mercantile history of 
this country? this bas been consulted, we 
have yet to learn the com ts conveyed 
these profound grou ot wate, leanieee. 
such emblems. SS cee: thre denen aos 
utterly unworthy of the Royal Exchange; and the 
offensive glare everywhere prevalent 
al To py. least, sthing io tol 

. say the very an 
style of decoration is by no mecus consistent with 
the gravity of the ceiling ; and, with re- 


of London if he expected nothing better than 
We know not that our own painters have 
ever done 
“ Anything discourteous in the city’s eye,” 

thus to be in a body. We have only 
finally to say, that the most mediocre of them 
has never exhibited anything worse than this work 
of Herr Sang. 

ANDREW ROBERTSON, EsQ.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 14th of August, a meeting of our 
most distinguished professors of miniature-paint- 
ing was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 
occasion of presenting a piece of to Mr. 
Robertson on his retirement from rofession, 
in token of the high estimation in w he has 
uniformly been by his brother artists, The 
testimonial was a massive silver salver, bearing 
this inscription“ Presented to Andrew Ro- 
bertson, Esq., miniature-painter to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, by the under- 
pa members of that branch of the 
of which he has so long been a disti 
ornament, as a tribute of respect for his talent as 
an artist, and esteem for his character as a man : 
Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.; Sir G. Hayter, M.A.8.L. ; 
Sir W. J. Newton; A. E. Chalon, R.A.; J. 
Robertson, M.I.A. St. P.; 8. Lover, R.H.A.; 
R. Thorburn; T. Carrick; F. Cruikshank; C. 
Couzens; W. Watson; W. Booth,” 

WESTMINSTER-HALL.—The exhibition of the 
frescoes and sculpture closed on the 28th. The in- 
terest created by these works was undiminished 
to the last: the Hall was daily » not 
less than eight thousand visitors being admitted 
each day, and the crowd composed of persons of 
almost every of society. The utmost de- 
corum has un ly prevailed, every one present 
being earnestly occupied in looking at the works. 

8. Drummond, Esq., A.R.A.—We have to 


an early number. 

Mappox-sTREET—hitherto of no architec- 
tural note whatever—now exhibits one of the 
of street architecture to be 
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work on Gothic 

Messrs. Simonace, of Brussels, is at length com- 
pleted, after the M. Gustave 
Sim upwards of nine years; months 
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Tis Teeundtne.—This—one of the best of 
actions—is now exhibited by 


pa . 
Willmore, A.R.A. The pictare is still the pro- 
petty of Mr. Turner, notwithstanding the re- 
peated offers of purchase that have been made 
Victory #e bait the © Fighting emeraive.” ‘The 
we re. e 
associations are potent, and Mf. Turner has felt 
them, for the brave ship could not have been 
with a sentiment more affecting. It 

a sunset, and we afe to suppose that 
by the time that the glo disk shall rest upon 
the horizon, the Temeraire shall have been towed 
into her last resting-place. 

GALLERI#s OF Ant.—Mr. Wyse, shortly be- 
fore the close of the session, presented petitions 
from the Art-Usion of Dublin and the London 
Institute of the Fine Arts, praying for the esta- 
blishment of galleries for the exhibition of works 
of sealptart, so selected as to present a perfect 
history of the art. 

Camree.t tite Port.—it is in contempla- 
tion to erect a monament to Campbell at Glasgow. 


~ py eds also being raised for a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 
Srates oF Wittsam IV.—A site has been 
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REVIEWS, 


La Faseaicus piv Cosriour pt Miano: 
mpixanpo Cassiwa. Fol. fascicoli 1-10. 


ive lists of buildings in the principal cities of 

taly, is exceedingly meagre and defective; wan | 
mentioning any of later date than the 
century; so that his book would lead us to 
think that from that period 
only declined, but became 
Italy. Of many Italian cities, , the monu- 
ments belong almost entirely to the past ; but such 
is most assuredly not the case with regard to 
Milan, for there many noble ones are not only of 
very modern, but even of quite recent date. Ne- 
vertheless, scatcely one of them has obtained 
notice, excepting ** Areo della Pace,” whose 
celebrity would, doubtless, not have been what it 
is, bat for thé circumstance of its having been 
begun by order of Napoleon, to commemorate the 
formation of the road across the Simplon, and as 
one of his proj embellishments of the Cisal- 
pine metropolis. The fame of that structure has 
consequently carried the name of Cagnola where 
those of many other very able Milanese architects 
Piermarini, Canonica,* Moraglia, &c.—have 

et hardly reached at all. 

Cassina’é work will inclade the most re- 
cent structures of note at Milan, as well as many 
other unedited subjects of modern date, is evident 
from several of the kind having alfeady appeared 
in it; among others the Palazzo Archinto, a mag- 


nificent private residence, erected within the last | 
rar 
of 400 


ten years by the architect Besia, whose 
includi the wings, extends upwards 
English feet. We also here obtain the design of 
that smaller, but exceedingly elegant mansion, 
the Palazzo Rocca, better known, perhaps, by the 
name of Palazzo Belloni, which it bore till very 
lately. This has been usually attribated to Ca- 
nonica, owing to which it was mentioned by our- 
selves as one of his works; but we now learn 
from Cassina that the design was furnished by the 
architecture and scene painter serege who died 
in 1817), and the building executed by Innocenzo 
Giusti. For accuracy in respect to names—mo- 
dern ones more especially—a work like the pre- 
~~ pat wt . upon io in rege seems 

conside v ¢ importance in speak- 
ing of a building, whether the name of its author 
be given or not, or, if there be a name, whether it 
be a right or a wrong one. Sach is the case; 
though wherefore it should be so, nothing like a 
valid reason can be assigned, at least none that 


uall good in regard to the ames 
inters as we oy architects. . 


hat we have here said may suffice for the pre- 

sent, because we shall take opportunities of return- 
ing to this interesting publication as it progresses ; 
and to have pointed it out at all, must be to recom- 
mend it to many at once, without their waiting for 
a second report of it. 
Views oy Anctent Monuments tx Centra 

America, Cutapas, anv YUCATAN. 

ent 9p eee 9, ¥ 


ment of their countrymen in the new world, it is 
only recently that attention has been directed to 
those remains, insomuch as to excite 
speculation as to their origin. The accounts of 


* Of whom a necrologicat notice has given 
our June number, page 144. _ - 
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vailing in the architecture of the 

the world, is not found here, the neares 

so jp being 9, mene dens port. , 
any writers, in on these remains, 
ro distant periods.. Waldeck, in 

pos 


’ 8 of the growth of 
trees within the courtyards at , and there 
would be reason, as thé author » in his 
sod, tees the topatan be aswel potas ots 
country t 
Mr. Prescott, the letost tfiter on the edtieess ob: 

h the coincidences 


’ 
existin present day; but w i 
antiquity the argument in favour of the I 
derivation of the early inhabitants of this 
America. A tho years dre in 
tory of 4 pyramid: we can turh 
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rare prints is extremely exclusive, 
knowlelt® ew whe have acquired it but at con- 
siderable sacrifice, because all who begin collect- 
i prints of no value, for which, in their 
ed icity, they pay. high prices. And, after all, 
it i carious that neither a ovletee of Art nor 
its history will serye @ purchaser. peculiar is 
the study of old prints, that two impressions, ap- 

tly to an ordinary observer, of the same 
Paite, shall be sold at prices varying as shillings to 


ad . . . cul fe 

, ld be impossible—at least difficult, for 
say yoont amateur to consult all the dictionaries 
treatises, discourses, catalogues, inquiries, and 
manuals, in various languages, offering informa- 
tion on this subject; even our great ae 
Adam Bartsch, as we have already observed, 
would be as yet out of place. We may, therefore, 
say, that we know of no production so directly 
t to the collector as this, which to the 
tyro affords the most valuable advice, and to the 
experi , presents a recueil of most valuable 
i ion, It is got up in small quarto, con- 
sists of 21) pages, anticipating every possible dif. 
ficulty that can occur in the selection of prints, 
and containing a curious collection of the mono- 
s of artists ore collectors as far back 

t of Leo X. ese monograms are so nu- 

~ Lene that they have furnished materials for 
several dictionaries; and many prints are classed 
by them alone, the names of the artists being en- 
tirely unknown. The work proceeds to give in- 
structions for the formation of a collection of 
ints, and concludes with an extensive list of 
ks of all epochs, treating of the history of en- 
graving. The love of old prints is daily extend- 
ing, and we know of no production better cal- 
culated to assist the collector than this little com- 


prehensive manual, 


On EpvcaTION IN THE PrincrpLes oF Art. 
By the Rev. Ricnhanp Gresweit, B.D., 
Worcester College. Printed for the Asumo- 
LEAN SOCIETY. 

This paper, which has been read before the mem- 

bers of the Ashmolean Society, points out the ne- 

cessity of the institution of professorships of Art 
at our universities ; and the author expresses him- 

self desirous that the honour of originating ‘a 

x ’ 


should attach to the University of 
owe the members of the Ashmolean 
ciety. writer commences by observing that 
every system of education p' to be perfect 
should be coextensive with the whole of man’s 
com) nature, and should, therefore, compre- 
hend not only the subjects of religion and science, 
but also that of Art, ‘‘ these being obviously the 
only real causes either of personal excellence in 
an individual, or of power and greatness in a na- 
tion.” We recognise in this the more pro- 
found feeling of the Art-philosophers of Germany, 
who have devoted themselves so intensely to 
ethics of Art that what onward course soever we 
may pursue, it will be but to the same goal, and 
consequently treading in their footsteps. The 
writer, as he says, ‘‘ endeavours to prove that this 
branch of knowledge has, of late years, heen 
almost entirely neglected in England as compared 
er countries.” No effort is necessary to 
show this; the evidence of the fact lies every- 
before us, and in private society we cannot 


tion which can be filled up by a knowledge of Art 
alone. Aristotle’s view of. Art is incontestible,—it 
is an integral part of the human soul, one of the 
modes of pis Abyoc—"EEig werd Adyou Adgies 
Tutixy,—but, singular enough, this power of the 
mind is left uncultivated ; that is to say, as far as 
our systems of education extend, although Art is 
not less capable of being taught than ei reli- 
gion or science, It will be scarcely necessary to 
that nothing practical is here not 
even a knowledge of the defects or merits of this 
pA Mo CA works of Bap: but that kind of 
J which ren i 
“n thy jengecs mind susceptible of 
ith a view of supplying this defect it is here 
= desirable that there should be founded, 
pe authority, three professorships of Art : 
toy, ba Ral a seer ad 
two at Oxford and Cambridge 





aes 


help observing that hiatus in our forms of educa- | 





We have long lamented the dafelenoy of ‘ator 


mation on matters of Art, and have long ago ad- 
vocated the foundation of professorships of Art at 
our universities. The arguments in this able 
ang! are strong in fayour of such appointments, 
pop bk be not soon made, they wi pin the end 


y forced upon ti univ 


Tue Works OF THE LATE Str Tuomas Law- 


rence, P.R.A., No. 15, 


wed by 
M‘Innges and Samus. Fevers, Belihe 


Published by Henry Graves an 


The three subj in this number are, Mr. Ar. 
buthnot’s -known it of the Duke of 


Wellington, Lord and Elizabeth 


tess Grosvenor. This is the portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington which has been so frequently copied 
in miniature and otherwise, that it has frequently 
been for very lengthened periods out of the pos- 
foegion of the proprietor, The likeness to the 

e is indeed most striking, and at that period 
of his life when the measure of his military re- 
nown was fulfilled: hence the value of this por- 
trait in comparison with others taken when he 
was no longer the same as when his victories were 
achieved. The portrait of Lord Aberdeen is a 
three-quarter length, standing, and very like what 


he now is, although many years have e 


the portrait was taken. That of the Countess 
Grosvenor is a well-known work—one of the 
sweetest of Lawrence’s female poetreite, These 

of mezzotinto 


three plates are in the best sty 
engraving. 


Tae Hearr’s Misarvines. Painted by Faanx 
Strong. Engraved by Samurt Bexuin. Pub- 


lished by Tuomas Boys, Golden-square. 


This, it may be remembered, is after a picture 


which about two years ago was univ 
mired when exhibited at the British I 


e 
5 
i 


her presence. 


The ving 
been once seen, can never be forgotten. It is the 
poverty of Lord Francis Egerton. The engraver, 

r. in, has succeeded in taking up the dee 
ressed in the features of the female 

. vacant levity which plays in 
those of the trifler, who is insensible to her emo- 
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lished by Henny Graves and Co. 
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Lecrurzs on Execraiciry, By Henry M. 
Foster- 


Noap. Gerorezs Knicur and 
lane. 














and a most extraordinary sequence 

ment of Mr. Crosse is that of Mr. Weekes, 

Sandwich, who says, ‘‘ In some of my recent ex- 

pesicnents with this curious 
swarms of the usual acari had ap 


continued for three or four months, a host of 
other insects followed : 


two—a youthful pair; and 

* Heart’s Misgivings’ are on the part of the lady, 
he to whom she has yielded her entire heart is 
‘ifling bs gt s hawk—without bein, 7 
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THE HONORARY COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


HEPTAPRAMION PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 


Taking into consideration Mas. PARKES’S peculiar case, and the SHORT TIME allowed her by Parliament for the disposal of her 
LARGE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART, 
Are most anxious to obtain for her all the co-operation and support in their power; and, with that view, earnestly solicit the countenance and aid of every 
| friend to the Arts, to join them without delay, in the furtherance and accomplishment of an object so desirable and in every way so interesting. 
Any gentleman who may wish to receive Tickets for disposal will have the kindness to communicate the same to Edward Page, Esq., Secretary to the 
August 23, 1844. 














BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 


RS. PARKES’S Friends and Patrons, ber Agents in the Country, Persons interested in the Fine Arts, the Nobility and Gentry, and the 
Public in general are respectfully reminded that the 
LAST POSSIBLE DAY OF DRAWING 


FOR THE 


HEPTAPRAEMION PRIZES OF £42,000 IN VALUE, 


IS THE THIRTIETH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 


Parliament having made that the express condition on which alone the Drawing could be relieved from the interdict of the Lords of the Treasury. As the 
day approaches—the last that can witness in England any such sacrifice of private property to the diffusion of Art, and the last opportunity that will be legally 
afforded to an individual to secure for One Guinea the chance of a prize inestimable in point of excellence, and of the money value of £350, £500, or even 


£700—the necessity of instantly securing Shares becomes more evident. 
THE PRIZES ARE ON EXHIBITION (FREE) 


AT THE BOWYER GALLERY, 22, GOLDEN SQUARE. 


Where Catalogues (gratis) and Tickets may be had on application. 
August 23, 1844. 


This ay ie published, price Malt accromn, a new and PYNE’S MACGUELP. 


NIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ, M.P., DIMES AND ELAM me Sy - oe mndes ft pee Oe Amateurs to the New MAC- 
" ° recommen . t t-UN10N . 
to London ia April test} pg (yA. - and oe hardest vehicle, oan is susceptible pr any state between oat of extreme 
diluteness and extreme Lae ya il It favours that state of the opaque colours which allows of the 


nitely broken and interlaced,wi t becoming mixed, and conveys to the tra nt pigments perfect 

_ Prepared and sold by DIMES and ELAM, Artists’ Colour Makers, 91, Great ersh-etheet, Bloomsbury, 
*,* An extensive assortment of Crayons, White and Tinted Drawing Papers, and every Material that is used 

for Drawing, Painting, and the Fine Arts. 


, COLOURS— 

L248 OF ARTS, 106, Great Russell- | \YfILLER'S SKETCHING 
prepared for the purpose of 

street, Bedford-square, London. Patronised b These Colours 

S | ier Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 7 | enabii to at once the 
THE GOTHIC EDIFICES OF EUROPE. By M. 
Simongzav. Containing 25 atlas folio eagle 
Plates, Proofs on India paper, with Descriptions in 
Three Lang Fourteen years’ labour and a e 
fortune have expended on this National Work. 


PAINTED OLAS. Containing 65 brilliant 
. Containin ri exam- 
richly coloared from the originals. A work unique Library, and Dining-room, in Italian 
h as regards design and execution. Price, in num- | Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, 
bers, #18. Crone Be Vases, Inkstands, ke. im- 
CARTER’S ANCIENT PAINTING AND SCULP. | bies, Watchstands, Paper-meieiNT’ (ate 
reakrahS AACuTrSCTUREY ioesapis tui | Mata, tr smengee es 
¥ , 2500 exam . we A ° 
morocco, price £5 58. , Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or aoe of , an 
DUGDALE’s MONASFICON; 241 Piranesi-like | be supplied with an extensive assortmen 
Pilates, in Coney’s masterly style. Published at £141, | M my with Elementary 
haif-bound morocco, only £8 84. This book is strongly descri 


recommended by A. W. in, Esq. 
LE MOYEN AGE. I paper, half-bound mo- 
rocco, price £13 138s. 
TATUpu ROWE “bapr cop ina ene 
MUSKE FRANCAIS. OTer wae ; the 1 edi- 
co ae - Sy Fs Engravings from Euro- 
pean order apoleon. 
MUSKE YA en suite with the above. 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY R. A. SPRIGG. 
ACANTHUS, or School of Design; 250 Cuts and 60 


12s. 
DECORATOR GC Containing above 300 Examples of 
BROWN’S PERSPECTIVE FOR ARTISTS. Man 
Plates. Price y 


41 10s, 
SCRATTON'S NEW DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES. Now ready. Price #1 1s. 
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